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PREFACE 

OF THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 



In preparing an edition of the Rev. Dr. Lardner's 
Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine for publica- 
tion, a few additions have been considered necessary. 
These consist principally in descriptions of such 
improvements in the Steam-Engine as have been 
made in this country, or such notices as may 
render the work more useful to the American 
reader. They are embodied in the work in such 
places as appear fitted to receive them. They 
may be distinguished from the original paragraphs 
of the text from their being marked by letters 
instead of numbers, and their having the initials 
A. E. subscribed to each of them. 

Among these additions will be found a more 
full explanation of the application of the Steam- 
Engine to railways than is contained in the ori- 
ginal ; and an account (accompanied by a plate) 
of the very simple form of the high-pressure en- 
gine as it is now constructed in this City. 

Columbia College j JSTeto-Tork, 
July Ut, 1828. 
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PREFACE. 



There are two classes of persons whose atten- 
tion may be attracted by a treatise on such a 
subject as the Steam-Engine* One consists of 
those who, by trade or profession, are interested 
in mechanical science, and who therefore seek 
information on the subject of which it treats, as a 
matter of necessity, and wish to acquire it in a 
manner and to an extent which may be practically 
available in their avocations^ The other and 
more numerous class, is that part of the public in 
general, who, impelled by choice rather than 
necessity, think the interest of the subject itself^ 
and the pleasure derivable from the instances of 
ingenuity which it unfolds, motives sufficiently 
strong to induce them to undertake the study of 
it. It is for the use of this latter class principally 
that the following lectures are designed. 

To this class of readers the Steam-Engine 

is a subject which, if properly treated of, roust 

present strong and peculiar attractions. Whether 

we consider the history of its invention as to time 

1 * 
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and place, the effects which it has produced, or 
the means by which it has caused these effects, we 
find every thing to gratify our national pride, 
stimulate our curiosity, excite our wonder, and 
command our admiration. The invention and 
progressive improvement of this extraordinary 
machine, is the work of our own time and our 
own country ; it has been produced and brought 
to perfection almost within the last century, and is 
the exclusive offspring of British Genius fostered 
and supported by British capital. To enumerate 
the effects of this invention, would be to count 
every comfort and luxury of life. It has increased 
the sum of human happiness, not only by calling 
new pleasure into existence, but by so cheapening 
former enjoyments as to render them attainable by 
those who before never could have hoped to share 
them. Nor are its effects confined to England 
alone ; they extend over the whole civilized world ; 
and the savage tribes of America, Asia, and Africa, 
must ere long feel the benefits, remote or immedi- 
ate, of this all-powerful agent. 

If the effect which this machine has had on 
commerce and the wealth of nations raise our 
astonishment, the means by which this effect has 
been produced, will not less excite our admiration. 
The history of the Steam-Engine presents a series 
of contrivances, which for exquisite and refined in- 
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genuity, stand without a parallel in the annals of 
human invention. These admirable contrivances, 
unlike other results of scientific investigation, have 
also this peculiarity, that to understand and ap- 
preciate their excellence, requires no previous or 
subsidiary knowledge. A simple and clear ex- 
plaoation divested as far as possible of technical- 
ities, and assisted by well-selected diagrams, Is all 
that is necessary to render the principles of the 
construction and operation of the Steam-Engine 
intelligible to a person of plain understanding and 
moderate information. That the following lec- 
tures are adapted to attain this end has been in 
some degree established by the test of public ap- 
probation on their delivery, and to more than this 
they do not aspire. 

The purpose for which these lectures are designed, 
as already explained, has rendered necessary the 
omission of many particulars which however in- 
teresting and instructive to the practical mechanic 
or professional engineer, would have little attrac- 
tion for the general reader. Such are,^for example, 
the scale and proportion of the parts, the nature 
and strength of the materials, the calculation of 
power, friction, inertia, &c. Our readers require 
to be informed of the general principles of the 
construction and operation of Steam-Engines, 
rather than of their practical details. For th6 
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same reasons we have confined ourselves to the 
more striking and important circumstances in the 
history of the invention and progressive improve- 
ment of diis machine, excluding many petty dis- 
putes which arose from time to time respecting the 
rights of invention, the interest of which is buried 
in the graves of their respective claimants. 

In the descriptive parts of the work we have 
been governed by the same considerations. The 
application of the force of steam to mechanical 
purposes, has been proposed on various occasions, 
in various countries,* and under a great variety of 
forms. The list of British patents^ alone would 
furnish an author of common industry an,d appli- 
cation with matter to swell his book to many times 
the bulk of this volume. By far the greater 
number of these projects have however proved 
abortive. Descriptions of these unsuccessful though 
frequently ingenious machines, we have thought it 
adviseable to exclude Irom our pages, as not possess- 
ing sufficient interest for the readers to whose use 
this volume is dedicated. We have therefore 
strictly confined our descriptions either to those 
Steam-Engines which have come into general use, 
or to those which form an important link in the 
chain of inven^on. 

* Containing upwards of SSO patents concerning the application, 
of steam ! 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE STEAM ENOINEt 

LECTURE I. 

On the Natural Forces which are engaged ia different Modifi- 
cations of the Steam-Eogine. 

(1.) Op the various productions designed by na- 
tiu"e to supplj the wants of man, there are few which 
are suited to his necessities in the state in which the 
earth spontaneously offers them. If we except air 
and water we shall scarcely find another instance: 
even food itself, in most cases, requires culture and 
preparation. But if, from the mere necessaries of 
physical existence, we rise to the demands of civil and 
social life, to say nothing of luxuries and refinements, 
we find that every thing which contributes to our con*- 
venience requires a previous and extensive expendi- 
ture of labour. Nay, in most cases, the objects of our 
enjoyment derive their entire excellence, not from any 
quality originally inherent in the natural substanoe 
lout of which they have been formed, but from those 
qualities which that substanoe has received from 
human labour and human skill. Hence have arisen 
Manufachirts* 

2 
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In all the changes to which the raw productions of 
the eartl) are submitted in order to suit them to our 
wants, one of the principal agents is Motion. 

Thus, for example, in the conv^sion of wool int<y 
clothing for our bodies it is necessary that it should 
be twisted into threads and then woven into cloth. 
In these changes motion is the agent. To convert the 
raw wool into thi-ead, a continued rotatory motion 
must be produced, which being properly eommuni- 
cated, the wool assumes the required form. In Hke 
manner, as is well known, particular motions must be 
given to the threads, in order to produce among them 
that peculiar arrangement which characterises the tex- 
ture of the web. 

In a rude state of society, the motions required in 
the infant manufactures are probably communicated 
by the immediate application of the hand. Obser- 
vation and reflection, however, soon suggest more 
effectual means of attaining these ends. When we 
look around us in .the natural world, we perceive va- 
rious motions actually existing there; we see water 
falling and wind blowing, and the question instantly 
arises, whether, without having recourse to ainimal 
strength, we may not use these motions for our ma- 
nufacturing purposes 1 Here, however, a difficulty is 
presented. 'W;e require motion of a particular kind ; 
but wind will n«et blow nor water fall as we please, 
nor as suits our peculiar wants, but according to the 
fixed laws of nature. We want an upward motion ; 
v/ater falls downward. We want a circular motion ; 
wind blows in a straight line. 

The motions, therefore, which are in actual exist- 
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ence in natisre, rnn^t be modified, in order to istiit our 
parpoMS. Tha meand whereby these modifications 
are produced are called machines. A machine^ there- 
fore, is an instrument interposed between some natu- 
ral force or m(Aixm and 1^ object to which force or 
motion is desired to be transmitted, and of such con- 
8tructk>n, that the natural motion is made to produce 
in that pbjecl: whatever spe<aes of motion it. may be 
required to have. 

To give a very obvious example, suppose that a 
circular or rotatoiy motion were required to be pro- 
duced, and that the only nataral force at our com- 
mand were a perpendicular fall of water. A wheel is 
acccMrdingly provided, furnished with cavities in its 
rim.. The water, in.<te8Cending, is received into those 
cavities at one side of the wheel, and being discharged 
at the lowest point, the cavities ascend empty on the 
other side. There is thus a load of water always 
pressing down on one side of the wheel, from which 
the other side is free, and thus a constant rotation is 
produced. 

In every machine, therefore, the nature and pro- 
perties of th^ force from which it derives its mo- 
tion should be one of the first subjects of consider- 
ati<m. This force, whatever it be, is called the ^r^t 
mover. 

The first mover used in the steam-engine depends 
on certain mechanical properties of atmospheric air 
and of the vapour raised firom liquids by heat. A 
short account of these properties will greatly conth- 
bute to the ease with which the action of these ma<» 
chines will be understood. We therefore propose, in 
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the present lecture, to explain the principal properties . 
of air and steam, to which we shall have occasion to 
allude hereafter. 

I. Of the Mechanical Properties af Air. 

(2.) The Atmospsebe is the thin transparent fluid 
in which we Hve cmd more, and which, hy respira- 
tion, supports animal hfe. This fluid is apparently 
so light and attenuated, that it might be at first 
doubted whether it be really a body at all. It 
will therefore excite some surprise when we assert not 
only that it is a body, but also that it is one of consi- 
derable weight. We shall be able to prove that it 
presses oh every square inth* of surface with a 
weight of about 151b. avcordupoiSi. 

(3.) Take a glass tube a b (fig. 2.) more than 32 
inches long, open at one end a, and closed at the 
other end b, and let it be filled with mercury (quick- 
silver.) Let a glass vessel or cistern c, containing a 
quantity of mercury, be also provided. Applying the 
finger at a so as to prevent the mercury in the tube 
from falling out, let the tube be inverted, and the 
end, stopped by the finger, plunged into the mercury 
in c. When the end of the tube is below the surface 
of the mercury in c (fig. 3.) let the finger be removed. 

'''As we shall have frequent occftnon to mention this mag- 
nitude, it would be well that the reader should be ftmiliar witb 
it. It is a nqwxrtt each side of which is an inch. Such as ▲ « 
c D. Fig. I. 
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It will be found that tiie mertvary in the tube wiU 
not, as mi^t be expected, fall to the lerel of the mer- 
cury in the iE^stem c and which it would do were the 
end B open so as to admit the air into the upper part 
of the tube. Qn the other hand the level n of the 
mercury in the tube will be about 30 inches above the 
level c of the mercury in the cistern. 

(4.) The cause ol this efibct is that the weight of 
the atmosphere rests on the surface c of the mercury 
in the cistern and tends thereby to press it up, or 
rather to resist its faU, in the tube, and as the 
fall is not asneted by the weight of the atmosf^ere 
. on the surface d, (since b is closed) it follows that as 
mueh mercury remains suspended in the tube above 
the level c as the weight of the atmosphere is able to 
support. 

If we suppose the section of the tube to be equal 
to the magnitude of a squall inch, the weight of the 
column of mercury in the tube above the level c will 
be exactly equal to the weight of the atmosphere on 
each square inch of the surface c. The height of the 
level n above c being about 39 inches and a column 
of mercury two inches in height and having a base 
of a square inch, weighing about one pound avoir- 
dupois, it follows that the weight with which the at- 
mosphere presses on each square inch of a level sur- 
&ce is about 151bs. avoirdupois. 

An apparatus thus constructed and furnished with a 
0cale to indicate the height of the level d above the 
level c is the emHmam htaranuier* The diiertnce of 
2 • 
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these levels is subject to a small vahatioii which indi^ 
cates a corresponding change in the atmosphehe 
pressure. But we take 30 inches as a standard or 
average. 

(5.) It is an established property of fluids that 
thej press equally in all directions ; and air, like every 
other fluid, participates in this property. Hence it 
follows, that since the downward pressure or weight 
of the atmosphere is about 151bs. on the square inch^ 
the lateral, upward, and oblique pressures are the 
same. But independently of the general principle, 
it may be satisfactory to give experimental proof of 
this. 

Let four glass tubes, a, b, c, d, (fig. 4.)Jbe constructed 
of sufficient length, closed at one end a, b, c, d, and 
open at the other. Let the open ends of three of them 
be bent as ^represented in the tubes b, c, d. Being pre- 
viously filled with mercmy, let them all be gently in- 
verted so €is have their closed ends up as here re- 
presented. It will be found that the ipercury wiU be 
sustained in all,* and that the difference of the 
levels in all will be the same. Thus the mercury is 
sustained in a by the upward pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, in B by Its horizontal or lateral pressure, in c 
by its downward pressure, and in d by its oblique 
pressure; and as the difference of the levels is the 
same in all, these pressures are exactly equal. 



* This experiment with the tube a requires to be very carefuU; 
executed and the tube should be one of smU bore. 
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(6«) In the experiment described in (3) the space 
B D (fig. 3.) the top of the tube from which the mercury 
has fallen is perfectly rdd and empty, containing 
neither air nor any other fluid; it is called therefore 
a vacuum. If, howerer, a small quantity of air be in- 
troduced into that space it will immediately begin to 
exert a pressure on n which will cause the surface d 
to descend, and it will continue so to descend until 
the column of mercury c d is so far diminished that 
the weight of the atmosphere is sufficient to sustain 
it, as well as the pressure exerted upon it by the air 
in the space b n. 

The quantity of mercury which falls from the tube 
in this case is necessarily an equivalent for the 
pressure of the air introduced, so that the pressure of 
this air may be exactly ascertained by allowing about 
one pound per square inch for every two inches of 
mercury which has fallen fit>m the tube. The pres-- 
sure of the air or any other fluid above the mercury 
in the tube, may at once be ascertained by compar- 
ing the height of the mercury in the tube with the 
height of the barometer ; the difference of the heights 
will always determine the pressure on the surface of 
the mercury in the tube. This principle will be 
found of some importance in considering the action 
of the modem steam-engines. 

The air which we have supposed to be introduced 
into the upper part of the tube, presses on the sur- 
face of the mercury, with a force much greater than 
its weight For example, if the space b d (fig. 3.) 
were filled with atmospheric air^ in its ordinary state 
U would exert a pressure on the surface d equal to 
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the whole pressure of the atmosphere, although its 
weight might not amount to a single grain. The 
property in virtue of which the air exerts this pres* 
sure is its elasticity, and this force is diminished in 
precisely the proportion in which the space it occupies 
is increased. 

Thus it is known that atmospheric air in its ordi- 
nary state exerts a pressure on the surface of any 
vessel in which it is confined amounting to about 
151bs. on every square inch. If the capacity of the 
vessel which contains it be doubled, it immediately 
expands and fills' the double space, but in doing so 
it loses half its elastic force and presses only with a 
force of 7 J lbs. on every square inch. If the capacity 
of the vessel had been enlarged five times, the air 
would still have expanded so as to fill it, but would 
exert only a fifth part of its first pressure or 31bs. on 
every square inch. 

This property of losing its elastic force as its vo- 
lume or bulk is increased, is not peculiar to air. It 
is common to all elastic fluids, and we accordingly 
find it in steam; and it is absolutely necessary to 
take account of it in estimating the effects of that 
agent. 

(7.) There are numerous instances of the effects of 
these properties of atmospheric air which continually 
fall under our observation. If the nozzle and valve- 
hole of a pair of bellows be stopped, it will require 
a very considerable force to separate the boards. This 
effect is produced by the diminished elastic force of 
the air remaining between the boards upon the kast 
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increase of the space within the beUows, while the 
atmo^here presses with undiminished force on the 
external surfaces of the boards. If the boards be 
separated so as to double the space withm, the elas- 
tic force of the included air will be about T^lbs. on 
eveiy square inch, while the pressure on the external 
surfaces will be 151bs. on evejy square inch ; conse* 
quentlj it will require as great a force to sustain the 
boards in such a position, as it would to separate them 
if each board were forced against the other with a 
pressure of 7jlbs. on their external surfaces. 

When boys apply a piece of moistened leather to 
a stone, so as to exclude the air from between them, 
the stone, though it be of considerable weight, may be 
lifted by a string attached to the leather. The cause 
c^ which is the atmospheric pressure, which keeps the 
leather and the stone in close contact. 

I. Of the Mechanical Properties of Vapour, 

(8.) If we expose our body to the effects of fire, 
we feel a certain sensation which we call heat. The 
matter, or what erer it be which causes this sensation, 
is properly call calorie. But in familiar discourse, 
heat and caloric are used indifferently. 

Caloric is known to pervade all bodies in nature, 
in a greater or lesser degree ; and the quantity of it in 
any substance may be increased or diminished within 
certain limits. The increase of the quantity of calo- 
ric in a body, is in general attended with an increase 
of its bulk, and the diminution of it with a corres- 
ponding diminution of bulk. Thus metals expand or 
enlar^ their dimensions when heated, and contract 
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when coolod* A flaccid bladder^ eontaiBiiig a mail 
^pantily of air, will when heated become quite dift- 
teiftded, owing to the ej^annion of the air ccmtained 
in it; bat will again resume its flaocid appearance 
when cooled.. And the same is trae of all subetances. 

(9.) So uniyersal is this law of expansion, that it 
has been actually taken as the measure of the degree 
of heat, and is the principle on which thermometers 
are constructed. Some mercury is enclosed in a glass 
ball, to which a tube is attached, so that when heat 
is applied to the ball, the expansion of the metal it 
contains, forces mercury up in the tube, which being 
apphed to a graduated scale becomes the measure of 
temperature, by means of the expansion which that 
temperature produces. 

(10.) Expansion or enlargemexxt of dimension is 
not, however, the only effect which attends increasing 
the quantity of caloric in a body. In some cases a 
total change of form is effected by it. If a super- 
abundant quantity of caloric be given to a piece of 
solid metal, it will be c<»iverted into a liquid. The 
metal in this case is said to hefusedj and the process is 
called /M«iow. 

So long as the requisite temperature is kept up 
and caloric supphed in a sufficient quantity, so long 
will the metal retain its liquid state ; but when that 
supply is withdrawn, and the temperature lowered, it 
again resumes its solid form. 

Again, if from any Substance, as water, which is 
usually in the liquid state, a considerable portion of 
caloric be withdrawn, and the temperature lowered, it 
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will at lenglb beecwie solid, and will remain so uiiidl 
the caloric be restored, when it will again resume its 
Uquid form* 

From these aad aumeroas other similar cireum- 
stam^es we conclude that all the substances in na- 
ture which we observe in the sobd or the liquid staite, 
are retained in their respectbe forms bj the agency (^ 
caloric. 

(11.) The reciprocal changes, liquefaction and 
solidification, are not the only changes of form, in 
substances which are produced by a change in their 
temperature* If heat be communicated to a liquid, 
as water, its first effect will be to raise its tempera- 
ture and to enlarge its bulk. But after the tempera^ 
ture has been raised to about 212 degrees of the 
common thermometer, no fiirther accession of heat 
will be perceived, and the thermometer placed in it wiH 
cease to rise. Nevertheless, heat will be communi- 
cated to the water, and the vessel which contains it* 
What then, it may be asked, becomes of this heat 1 In 
this case the water will be in a rapid state of evapora- 
tion, or of being converted into steam, and all th^ 
heat which is communicated to it in addition to what 
is indicated by the thermometer, is consumed in the 
formation of this steam. Hence it appears that under 
ordinary circumstances,* water cannot maintain its 
liquidity at a temperature higher than 212°, and that 
any additional heat beyond what is necessary to 

« Under particular ctrcumstanceB water cm maSntdn its llqutdilj 
at ai^ tcanfciatiin, ai wiH appear b^reafter. 
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give it this temperature, will convert a part of it into 
steam. 

It appears, therefore, that the quantity of caloric in 
a liquid, being sufficiently increased, it will at length 
foe converted into a vapour, or changed from an inelas- 
tic fluid into an elastic one, and will thus totally 
change its mechanical character by the acquisition 
of the property of elasticity already described in air 
(6.) On the other hand, if from elastic vapour the 
heat be abstracted, it will be again restored to its 
liquid state, it being incapable of existing, under 
ordinary circumstances, in the vaporous form at a lower 
temperature than 212°. 

From all these circumstances we infer, that bodies 
are retained in the several states of solid, liquid and 
vapour by the agency of heat, and that the same body 
may be passed successively through these several states, 
by a proper change in^he caloric which is transfused 
through its dimensions. 

(12.) We have stated that when the increase Or 
diminution of temperature does not change the form 
of a body, it changes its dimensions or bulk. This 
effect is not confined to solids and liquids, but is 
found still more perceptibly in vapours and ail elastic 
fluids. 

If a small quantity of air be included in a flaccid 
bladder tied at the mouth, s6 as to be air-tight ; when 
the bladder is held before a fire, it will become dis- 
tended, and have all the appearance of being inflated. 
The cause of which obviously is the dilatation of the 
air contained in it, by the increased temperature 
which it has acquired. 
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Again, let a tabe a b (fig. 5.) open at both ends, 
have one end passed through the neck of a vessel 
c D, containing a coloured liquid with common air 
above it, and let the tube be fixed so as to be air 
tight in the neck. Upon heating the vessel the warm 
air above the level c d will begin to expand, and will 
press on the . sui^aee of the coloured liquid, so as to 
force it up in the tube a b. 

(13.) The same elastic fluid, whether it be a gas 
or a vapour, has always, at the same temperature or 
density, the same degree of elastic force, but if either 
the temperature or the density^ or both, be increased, 
the elastic . force is also increased. Therefore^ the 
elastic force depends conjointly on the temperature 
and the density. 

(14.) All the e^cts of caloric which we have just 
described, may be very satisfactorily accounted for by 
supposing that it is a substance or a cause impart- 
ing to the corpuscles of bodies a repulsive force, by 
which they acquire a tendency to repel each other. 
But in conjunction with this, it is necessary to at- 
tend to another force which is known to exist in 
natur^. There is observable amongst the constituent 
particles of every body, a force in virtue of which 
they have a tendency to cohere and collect them- 
selves together in concrete solid masses. This ten- 
dency is called cohesion^ or the attraction of cohesion. 
This cohesive force in the particles of matter is di- 
rectly counteracted by the effects of caloric. It is 

supposed by some that caloric is an highly elastic 
3 
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and very subtle Audr that traiisfiiges itself dircmgh 
the dimenfeioiis of all bodies, and by its elastic f(»ee 
tends to separate and force asunder their particlesi 
and to dissolve the union whichr the cohesive force 
tends to produce. It 4» however certain, whatever 
be the nature of caloric, that it gives to the particles 
a tendency, the very opposite of cohesion, and that the 
state of a body, whether solid orJiquid, must be decided 
by the relation between the two forces, viz. the cohesive 
force natural to its particles^ and the repulsive force 
dependent on the caloric which pervades ^em. If 
the cohesion of the particles predominate considerably 
over the repulsive forc^ of the caloric, the state of the 
body will be solid; if however these forces nearly 
neutralise each other, it will be liquid. 

As to' mutual cohesion, the particles of a liquid 
may therefore be considered as nearly in a state of 
indifference. We say nearfy^ because in most liquids 
a slight tendency to cohesion may be perceived. 
Thus, if two drops of mercury or water 'be placed on 
a glass plate near each other, they will immediately 
unite and form one drop» But in a general way, and 
merely in a mechanical* point of view, we may re- 
gard th^ parts of liquids to be in a state of indiffer- 
ence as to cohesion. 

(15.) By tracing up the analogy which we have 
commenced, on the effects of the cohesive and repul* 
give forces incident to the particles of bodies, .we 
would be led to conclude, that by increasing the lat- 
ter until it greatly predominated over the former, the 
particles of the body would have as strong a ten- 
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daie3r«to sepotate from eadi ether, as tbey have to 
ec^ect iDgetlmr, iviien the opponte .lelalictti euati 
between tiiese tvro foiroee ; and woeh in fact we find 
to be the ease. If sufficient heat be communicated to 
a Uqmdy it wiU be, as we have before stated, converted 
into vttj^mnri the particles of which repel each t>ther, 
so that it tends to burst any vessel in which it may 
be confined. Thus, then, w;e may account for the 
ei^stence of the gaseous state, or of what is called 
elastic fimd^^ the cohesive force natural to the parti- 
cles of the body is not only overcome by tiie repul- 
ove force introduced by the caloric, but a strong 
repulsive influence is given to the particles, so that 
they endeavour to separate from each other, and to 
expand continually into an increased bulk, if not re- 
sisted hy an adequate force. 

Thu/s, if water be exposed to heat until it boil, it 
will be converted ^adually into steam. If this 
^tearn be enclosed in any vessel, it wiU tend to hurst 
its sides with a certain elastic fi>ree, exactly in the 
same •4nanner as air would, if similarly confined. 
But an effect is observed in the conversion of liquids 
into vapour by heat, which is not perceptible in the 
conversion of solids into liquids. We havis said that 
these several states depend on the mutual proportion 
of the coh^ive and repulsive forces of the particles. 
There is, however, a third force which always assists 
the cohesion, to . be taken into account, and tibe ef« 
fects of which are yeiy apparent in vaporization, al- 
though not in liquefaction. This force is the atmo- 
spheric pressure ahready described. This evidently 
tends to press together the parts of a body, and, 
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therefore, assists cohesion. Thus if water be^daced 
in a vessel, and have its surface^ exposed to the at- 
mosphere nfhen the barometer stands at 90 inches, 
it will sustain a pressure on its surface amounting te 
151bs. on every square inch. This force in addition 
to cohesion must be overcome hj the repulsive effect 
of the caloric, before vaporization can commence. 
By reasoning thus we would be led directly to two 
conclusions: 1°. that if the atmospheric pressure 
were removed or diminished, liquids would boil with 
less heat or at a lower temperature : and 2^. that if the 
pressure on the surface were increased, they will not 
boil until a proportionably increased heat be given 
them, or until they attain a much higher temperature. 
These inferences We accordingly find supported by 
experience. Under a pressure of 151bs. on the square 
inch, i. e. when the barometer is at 30 inches, water 
boik at the temperature of 212P of the common 
thexiQ92Qeter« But if water at a lower temperature, 
suppose 180°, be placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, and, by the process of exhaustion, the •atmo- 
spheric pressure be removed, or very much diminish- 
ed, the water will boil, although its temperature still 
remain at 180^ as may be indicated by a thermometer 
placed in it. 

•.r 

(16.) On the other hand, if a thermometer be in- 
serted air-tight in the lid of a close digester contain- 
ing water with common atmospheric air above it, 
when the vessel is heated the air acquires an in- 
creased elasticity, and being confined by the cover, 
presses with increased force on the surface of the 
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w%xet* 1^ v/tmmng 1I16 ^kmnaom&ttr idbile the 
iressel k expoted to the aetkni of heat, h will be 
sees to nee cottnderafolj etnreSlS^ euppofe to 28(P, 
and would c(NS^ERie io to tiae imtfl the ttmigth of 
the jressel ooidd no longer reiiit the preMure ^thin it 

(«) Water not only fotms steam when it actually boils, 
but is capable of rkiiig in rapour at all temperatures 
whatsoever. Even ice when exposed to the open air will 
evaporate. The vapoor which thus rises has the same 
temperature with the water whence it proceeds, and 
the quantity that will be formed depends not upon the 
pressure of the atoiosphere but upon the temperature. 
The tension of the vapour and its consequent quantity, 
increases in a geometric, while th^ temperature is in* 
creasing in an arithmetic ratio, and when the tension of 
the vapour or its power of expanding itself becomes 
equal to the pressure on the surface of the water, ebulli- 
tion takes place. It is to this circumstance that the 
difference of temperature at which water boils under 
different pressures is owing. As the tension of the 
steam increases fctf more rapidly than its heat, a great 
saving in the expenditure of fikd may be obtained by 
using steam generated under a pressure greater than 
that of ^e atmosphere. Sudi steam is called high 
steam, and it is upon this fact that the antici]|ation of 
advantages from the use of higlk pressure engines is 
founded. Thus for instance steam at a temperature . 
of 251^ is capable of exerting a force equal to 2, and 
that ata temperature of 298^ one equal to 4 atmos-' 
pheres. (A. E.) 

3* 
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(17.) The tcimperatiire at which water boils is com- 
monly said to foe 212% which is espied the boiling point ' 
of the thermometer, but strictly speaking this is only 
true when the barometer stands at 30 inches. If it be . 
lower, water will boil at a lower temperature, because 
the atmospheric pressure is less, and if it be higher, as 
at 31, water will not boil until it receive a higher tern* 
perature, the pressure being greater. 

According es the cohesive forces of the particles, 
of liquids are more or less active, they boil at greater 
or le^er temperatures. In general the lighter liquids 
such as alcohol 9xA ether boil at loFer temperaturesv 
These fluids in fact would bofl by merely removing 
the atmospheric pressure, as may be proved by placing 
them under the receiver of an air pump and with- 
drawing the air> From this .we may conclude that 
these cuEkd similar substances would never exist in ther 
liquid state at all, but for the atmospheric pressure. 

(18.) The elasticity of vapour raised from a boiling 
liquid, is equal to the pressure under which it is pro** 
duced. Thus, steam raised from water-at 212°, and,, 
therefore, under a pressure of ISihs. on the square 
inch is endued with an elastic force which would 
exert a pressure on the sides of any vess^ which 
confines it, also equal to 151bs. on the squcu'c inch. 
Since an inprec^sed pressure infers an increased tem- 
perature in boiling, it follows that, where steam of a 
hi^er pressure than th6 atmosphere is required, it is 
necessary that the water should be boiled at a higher 
temperature. 
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(19.) We hav^ already staled that there is a eef « 
tain point at which the tempfBrature of a liquid, will 
cease to rise, and that all the heat communieated to 
it beyond this is CQHsinned in the fonnation of vapour* 
It has been ascertained that when water boils at 
212^, under a pressure equal to 30 inches of mer- 
cury, a cubic inch of water forms a cubic foot* 
of steam, the elastic force of which is equal to the 
atmospheric pressure, and the temperature of which 
is 212^. Since there are 1728 cubic inches in a cubic 
foot, it follows thai when water at this temperature 
passes from the liquid to the vaporous state it is dilated 
into 1728 tmies its bulk, ' ' 

(20.)- There are several circumstances which would 
lead us to suspect that a considerable absorption of 
heat is necessaiy for the process of vaporization. It 
is observed in general, that expansion is an indication 
of the acquisition of heat, and in this case it appears 
that there is an expansion producing an increase of 
bulk in the proportion of 172S to one. Again, it may 
be observed that all the heat given to the liquid after 
it has reached the boiling point, is spent in vaporiza- 
tion, and yet it takes six times as long to convert a 

* The terms eu5te inch and cuhk foot are easily explained. 
A common die, nied in games of chance, has the figure which 
•s called a cube. It is a solid haYing tweWe straij^ edges equal 
to one another. It has six sides, each of which is square, and 
wluch are also equal to one another. If its edges be each one 
inch in length, it is called a cu5ic inehj if one foot, a cubic fiot, H 
one yard, a cubic ffordy &c. Thid figure is represented in perspee*- 
tiTe,infig.6. 
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given quantity of wirter into Bleton at itHP aa to raise 
die same <]^antity from the freezing (38^) to the boiling 
point. Ifenee we may infer that, supposing tiie ap- 
plication of heat to be uniform, it takes six times as 
mtich heat to convert fthy quontity of water at 312^ 
into steam as to raise &e same quantity from 32^ to 
212^. Or what amounts to the same diing, it takes 
as much heat to convert any quantity of water at 
212^ into steam as would raise six times that quantity 
from 32^ to 212^. 

Anotiier way of representing this striking fact is, 
that if one cubic inch of water in a state of vapour at 
212^ be mized with six cuMc inches of water at 32^, 
the whole mass will form 7 cubic inches of water at 
212°. Thus the redundancy of heat necessary to 
retain the water in the state of vapour, is sufficient to 
raise the six cubic inches from 32° to 212°. 

A cubic foot of steam raised f^om water at 212^ 
will itself have only the same temperature 212°. We 
are, therefore, to conclude that all the additional heat 
which has been given to it in the process of vaporiza- 
tion is engaged in giving it the elastic form, and 
being insensible to the thermometer is called latent 
heaU From the facts just mentioned, the immense 
expenditure of heat in the production of steam must 
he quite apparmit. 

Since the temperature at which water bdis de- 
pends on the pressure to winch it is submitted, it is 
manifest that there is no other limit to the tempera- 
ture of which it is susceptible except that -of the 
m«r^fmical pressure to which we are able to submit 
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it. We shall 0ee hereafter that it is capable of being 
raised to 600°, 700° or 800°. In fact that it may be 
rendered re^-Ao^. 

The temperature of* steam may be changed a^r it 
assumes the vaporous form. Thus, steam raised from 
water at 180° may subsequently be raised to 212°. 
But whether in this case it will haye the same pressure 
as if it had been raised in the first instance from water 
at 212^, some late experiments, to which we shall here- 
after allude, have rendered doubtful. 

(21.) As a liquid, is converted into vapour by im- 
parting to it- a superabundant supply of caloric, so 
^Iso a vapour may .be restored to the liquid state by 
withdrawing from it a sufi^dent portion of caloric 
If a close vessel be filled vrith steam, and then a jet of 
cold water be forced into it, the water will immediately 
draw a quantity of heat from the steam^ winch will be 
reduced to water, and will fall in that form on the 
bottom of the vessel. The same property is also 
manifested by allowing steam to come in contact 
with any cold surface. Let any body be held before 
the steaming spout of a tea-kettle and it will presently 
become wet. This moisture is the steam recon- 
verted into water by losing part of its heat and rest- 
ing on the body. This reconversion of stipam into 
water by the abstraction of heat is called conden^a^ 
tion. 

By this' property, steam is rendered instrumental 
in the formation of a vacuum. By allowing steam to 
circulate through a vessel, the air may be expelled 
from it, and its place filled by steam. Xf the vessel 
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be then cloMd wad eogled» die aleaoi will be reduced 
to water, and* filling in dropi on the bottom aad 
sides of the vessel, the space which it flOed will be- 
come a vaanm* This may be emiy established by 
experiment Let a long glass tube be provided with 
a hoUow ball at one end, and having the other end 
open.^ Let a small quantity of spirits be poured 
in at the open end, and placing the ^ass ball over 
the flame of a lamp, let the spirits be boiled. After 
some time the steam will be observed to issue co- 
piously from the open end of the tube which is pre- 
sented upwards. When this takes place, let the 
tube be inverted, and its open end plunged in a 
basin of cold water. The heat being thus removed, 
the cool air will reconvert the steam in the tube to 
liquid, and a vacuum will thus be produced so that 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of the 
water in the basin will force the water up in the tube, 
and it will rush up with considerable force, and ill 
the glass baU. 

In this experiment it is better to use spirits than 
water, because they boil at a lower heat, and expose 
the glass to less liability to break, and also the tube 
may more easily be handled. 

'^A commoQ ^\ss8 flask with a lon^ neck will answer tlie 
purpoie. 
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LECTURE U. 

Inyentioii of the Steam-Eng^na— Claims of die Marqueas of Wor-. 
cester — Captain Baveiy. 0e8cription of the Steain-Engine 
constru6ted bj him, «Jid its me^od of operatioiu 

(^.) Claims to the invehtion of the steah-sn- 
GiNE have been advanced hj various nations, and by 
various individuals of the same nation. The par- 
tisans of the competitors for this honour have ur^d 
their pretensions and pressed their claims with a zeal 
strongly tinctured with prejudice both national and 
personal; ancl the contentions have, in some instances, 
been marked' with a degree of asperity unworthy of 
the cause in which they engaged, and altogether be* 
neath the dignity of science. 

The 8team*engine, as it exists at present, is not the 
exclusive invention of any. one ifidividaal; it is a 
combination of inventions wlii<^h, for the last two 
centuries, have been accumulating. When we at- 
tempt to trace back its history and to determine its 
fiM inventor, we experience the same difficulty as is 
feh in ascertaining the head of a great river : as we 
ascend its course, it hecomeB difficult if not impos* 
sible to distinguish it from its tributary streams, and 
it terminates in a number of threads of water, each in 
itself so insignificant as to seem unworthy of being 
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called the Bouroe of die majestic object which has 
excited the inquiiy. 

Tha mere fact thd.t the steam of boiling water is 
capable of producing motion must . have been ob- 
served at a very eaiiy period. No one could look 
at a close vessel of water boiling, and observe the 
force with which the steam issues from its spout 
without, at once, perceiving the possibility of pro- 
ducing^ motion in any light substance exposed to its 
action. Yet trifling as this circumstance must ap- 
pear, it has formed the sole foundation for some claims 
which have been advanced to the invention of the 
present steam-engine.* 

(23.) The use of the elastic force of steam, as a 
first mover in a machine designed for raising water, 
was first proposed by Edward Somerset, Mar- 
quess OF Worcester, in a work intitled " a Century 
of Inventions," published in the year 1683. The fol- 
lowing is the description which is given in that work 
of the contrivance : 

*' I have invented an admirable and forcible way to 
draw up water by fire ; not by drawing or sucking it 
upwards, for that must be as the philosopher terms 
it, intra spTiaram a^^tivitatisy which is but at such a 
distance. But this way hath no bounder if the 
vessel be strong enough. For I have taken a piece 
of whole cannon whereof the ^nd was burst, and 
filled it three quarters fidl of water, stopping and 

* The iiiTcntion has been claimed for Bianca, an Italian pU- 
losopder, who proposed turning the vanes df a mill by a steaming 
kettle. 
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screwing up the broken end, as also the touch-hole 
and making a constant fire under it ; within twenty- 
four hours, it burst and made a great crack. So that, 
having a way to make my vessels so that they are 
strengthened by the > force within them, and the one 
to fill after the other; I have seen the water run 
like a constant stream forty feet high. One vessel of 
water rarefied by fire driveth up forty of cold water, 
and a man that tends the work has but to turn two 
cocks ; that one vessel of water being consumed 
another begins to force and refill with cold water, and 
so successively; the fire being tended and kept con- 
stant, which the self-same person may likewise abun- 
dantly perform in the interim between turning the 
said cocks.'* 

The Marquess states that, these experiments were 
made about 1663. We have, however, no evidence, 
except his own statement, that he ever constructed 
the machine or made the experiments above described ; 
and for this reeison, some writers on the subject have 
denied him any share in the discovery of the steam- 
engine, while others,, falling into the opposite extreme 
give him the entire honour of being its first inventor. 

Whether the Marquess of Worcester ever tried 
these experiments or constructed the machine he 
alludes to is, we conceive, a matter of perfect and 
absolute indifference as to the share to which he may 
be considered to be intitled in the invention of the 
steam-engine. It is quite clear that, in the passage 
we have quoted, he distinctly points out the pressure 
arising from the elastic force of steam as a mechanical 
agent. He gives an instance of the possibility of 
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applying it to elevate water, and mentions the ad- 
vantage which, in this respect, it possesses over the 
atmospheric pressure, viz. that the latter has a limit, 
not heing capable of supporting more than about 
34 feet of water, while the pressure of steam has no 
other .hmit than the strength of the vessels which 
contain it. Had he merely stated these things, 
without alleging, as he does, that he had actually 
tried the experiment, he would, we conceive, have an 
undeniable claim to the merit of having first sug* 
gested the elastic force of steam as a mechanical 
agent of a power almost unhmited, and beyond this, 
even had he made his experiment publicly, his claim 
could not be admitted ; for it is certain that no engine 
constructed in the manner to which he alludes, could 
be rendered extensively useful as a machine even for 
raising water, as we shall see hereafter. 

(24.) No further discovery in the mechanical appli- 
cation of steani, appears to have been made until 
about the year 1698, when the method of producing 
a vacuum by the condensation of steam (described in 
31) was discovered by Captain Savery, who com- 
bining this with the application of the elastic force 
suggested by the Marquess of Worcester constructed 
an engine for raising water, for which he was granted 
a patent. 

Saveiy states that his discovery of the condensing 
principle arose from the following circumstance. 
Having drunk a flask of Florence at a tavern, he 
called for a basin of water to wash his hands, and 
flung the empty flask on the fire. A small (juantity 
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of nme whieh remained in the flask began to boil, 
and steam issued from its mouth. It occurred to 
him, to try what effect would be produced by inverj- 
ing the flask and plunging its mouth in the cold 
water. Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand 
from the heaty he did so, and immediately the water 
in the basin rushed up into the flask and filled it. 
(See (21). ) 

This circumstance suggested to Savery the possi- 
bility of giving effect to the atmospheric pressure, by 
creating a vacuum in this manner. If instead of 
exhausting the barrel of a pump by the usual labo* 
nous method of a piston and sucker, it were exhausted 
by first filling it with steam, and then condensing the 
same steam, the atmospheric pressure would force the 
water in the wefl up into the pump-barrel, and into 
any vessel connected with it, provided that vessel 
were not more than 34 feet above the level of the 
water in the pump-well. Savery also plainly saw, 
. that this water might be forced to a still greater ele- 
vadon by using the elastic force of steam upon the 
Mctrquess of Wprcester's principle, and that this very* 
steam would serve by its subsequent condensation to 
repeat the vacuum, and draw up more water. On these 
principles Savery constructed his steam-engine. 

(25.) In thi6, and indeed every steam-engine, there 
are two parts ; 1°. that which is employed in generat- 
ing the steam (the haUer) ; and 2°. that in which the 
steam is appUed as a moving power, (the working ap- 
paratus). We shall first describe the former apparatus 
inSavery's engine. 

The sections of two strong boilers d e, are repre- 
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sented in £^* 7, d the greater and b the less. The 
tubes T and if communicate With the working ap- 
paratus which we shall presentlj describe. A thin 
plate of metal r is applied closely to the top of the 
principal boiler d turning on a^ centre c, so that by 
moving a lever applied, to the axis c on the outside 
of the top, the sliding plate r can be brought firom 
the mouth of the one tube to the mouth of the other 
alternately. This sUding v)alve 1$ called the regulator^ 
since it id by it that the communications between the 
boiler and two steam vessels (hereafter described.) 
are alternately opened and closed, the lever which 
V effects this being constantly wrought by the hand of 
the attendant. 

Two gauge pipes are represented at g, g', the use 
of which is to determine the depth of water in the 
boUer. One g has its lower aperture a Uttle above 
the proper depths and the other g' a little below it* 
Cocks are attached to the upper ends g, g', which 
can.be opened or closed at pleasure. The steam coK . 
lected in the top of the boiler pressing on die surface 
•of the water forces it up in the tubes g» g', if their 
lower ends be immersed. Upon opening the cocks. 
6, o', if water he forced from both, there is too much 
water in the boiler, since the mouth, of g is belaiO' 
its level. If steam issue from both there is too little 
water in the boiler, since the mouth of g' is above its 
level. But if steam issue from g and water from g^ 
the water in the boiler is at its proper level. This in-*^ 
genious contriviance for determining the level of the 
water in the boUer is the invention of Savery, andi 
is used in many instances at the present day. 
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TThe moath of o should be at a level of a litde leu 
Ihan <»ie«tfiard of the whole depth, and the mouth of 
o' at a level a little lower than one-third ^ = for it is 
requisite that about two-thirds of the boiler should 
be kept filled. The tube i forms a commuinicatibn 
between the principal boiler d and the subsidiary or 
feeding boiler ^ descending nearly to the bottom of 
it. This communication can be opened and closed at 
pleasure by the cock k. A gauge pipe is inserted 
similar to o, g' but eictending nearly to the bottom* 
From tins boiler a tube f extends which is continued 
to a cistern c (fig. 8.) and a cock is placed at m which, 
when opened, allows the water from the cistern to flow 
into the feeding boiler e, and which is closed when that 
boiler is filled. The manner in which this cistern is 
supplied will be descriW hereafter. 

Let us now suppose that the principal boiler is filled 
to the level between the gauge pipes, and that the 
subsidiary boiler is nearly full of water, the cock k 
and the gauge cook^ o o' being all closed. The fire 
being lighted beneath d and the water boiled, steam 
is produced and is transmitted through the tubes t t', 
to the working apparatus. When evaporation has 
reduced the water in n below the level of g' it will be 
necessary to replenish the boilfer d. This is effected 
thus. A fire being lighted beneath the feeding 
boiler e, steam is produced in it above the surface of 
the water, which having no escape presses on the 
surface so as to force it up in the pipe i. The cock 
K being then opened, the boiling water is forced into 
the principal boiler d, into which it is allowed to flow 
4 • 
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until water issues from the gauge cock o'. When thi9 
takes place, the cock k is closed, and the fire removed 
from E until the great boiler again wants replenishing* 
When the feeding boiler e has been exhausted, it is re- 
plenished from the cistern c (fig-8.) through the pipe 
F by opening the cock m. 

(26.) We shall now describe the working apparatus 
in which the steam is used as a moving power. ^ 

Let V v' (fig. 8.) be two steam-vessels communicating 
by the tubes t t' (marked by the same letters in fig 7.) 
with the greater boiler n. 

Let s be a pipe, called the suction pipe, descending 
into the well or reservoir from which the water is to 
be raised; and communicating with each of the steam- 
vessels through tubes d d' by valves a a' which open 
upwards. Let p be a pipe continued from the level 
of the engine of whatever higher level it is intended 
to elevate the water. The steam vessels v v' commu- 
nicate with the force pipe f by valves b b' which 
open upward, through the tubes e e'. Over the 
steam vessels and on the force pipe is placed a small 
cistern c already mentioned which is kept filled with 
cold water from the pipe and from the bottom of 
which proceeds a pipe terminated with a cock g. 
This is called the condensing pipe and can be brought 
alternately over each steam- vessel. From this cis- 
tern another pipe communicates with the feeding 
boiler (fig. 7.) by the cock m.* 

The, communication of the pipes t t' with the 



* This pipe in fig. 9. is represented as proceeding from tbe 
force pipe above the cistern c. 
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boiler eaii be opened and etosed* ak^tiatetyt by the 
regulator St (fig. 7.) already described. 
. Now mippose the steam-Tessels and tubes to be all 
filled with eommon atmospheric air and that the re- 
gulator be placed so that the communication between 
the tube t and the boiler be opened, the communica- 
tion between the other tube t' and the boiler being 
closed. Steam will flow into t through t. At first, 
while the vessel v is cold, the steam will be condens- 
ed and will fall in drops of water on the bottom and 
sides of the yessel. The continued supply of steam 
from the boiler will at length impart such a degree of 
heat to the vessel v that it will cease to condense it. 
Mixed with the heated air contained in the vessel v, 
it will have an elastic force greater than the atmo- 
spheric pressure, and will therefore foree open the 
valve B through which a mixture of air and steam will 
be driven until all the air in the vessel v will have 
passed out, and it will contain nothing but the pure 
vapour of water. 

When this has taken place, suppose the regulator 
be moved 90 as to close the communication between 
the tube t and the boiler, and to stop the further sup- 
ply of steam to the vessel v ; and at the same time 
let the condensing pipe o be brought over the vessel 
V and the cock opened' so as to let a stream of cold 
water flow upon it. This wiH cool the vessel, and 
the steam with which it is filled will be condensed 
and fiiQ in a few drops of water, leaving the interior 
of the vessel a vacuum. The valve b will be kept 
closed by the atmospheric pressure. But the elastic 
force of the air between the valve a and the surface 
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of the water in tbe w<BUt or reflenrdir, will open a so 
that a part of this ear will rush in (21) and occupy 
the vessel v. The air in the suction pipe s, being thus 
allowed an increased space, will be proporticmably di* 
minished in its elastic force (6) and its pressure will 
no longer balance that of the atmosphere acting on 
the external surface l* of the water in the reservoir. 
This pressure will, therefore, fol*ce water up in the tube 
s until its weight, together with the elastic force of 
the air above it, balances the atmospheric pressure on 
L (4.) When this has taken place, the water will 
cease to ascend. 

Let us now suppose that, by shifting the regulator, 
the communication is opened between t and the boiler, 
so that steam flows again into v. The condensing 
cock 6 being removed, the vessel will be again 
heated as before, the air expelled, and its place filled 
by the steam. The condensing pipe being again 
allowed to play upon the vessel v, and the further 
supply of steam being stopped, a vacuum will be 
produced in v, and the atmospheric pressure on l 
\^ill force the water through the valve a i^to the ves- 
sel V whidi it will nearly fill, a small quantity of air 
however remaining above it. 

Thus far the mechanical agency employed in elevat- 
ing the water is the atmospheric pressure ; and the 
power of steam is no further employed than in the 
production of a vacuum. But, in order to continue 
the elevation oi the water through the force pipe ^ , 
above the level of the steam-vessel, it will be neces- 
sary to use the elastic pressure of the steam. The 

^ Not in the diagram. 
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vessel Y is now nearly filed by the water which has 
been forced into it by the atmosphere* Let us sup- 
pose that the regulator being shifted again, the com- 
munication betweeii the tube T.and the bmler is opened, 
the condensing cock removed, and that steam flows 
into V. At first coming in contact with the cold sur- 
face of the water and that of the vessel, it is condensed^ 
but the vessel is soon heated, and the prater formed 
by the condensed steam c<^cts in a sheet or film on 
the surface of the water in v, so as to form a surface 
as hot as boiling water.* The steam th^i being no 
longer condensed, presses on the surface at the water 
with its elastic force and when that pressure becomes 
greater than the atmospheric pressure, the valve b is 
forced open and the water, issuing^ through it, passes 
through £ imo the^ force pipe f and this is continued 
until the steam has forced all ,the water &>m v, and 
occupies its place. 

The further admission of steam through t is once 
more stopped -by moving the regulator, and the con- 
densing pipe being again allowed to play on v, so as to 
condense the steam which fills it, produces a vacuum. 
Into this vacuum,, as before, the atmospheric pressure 
on L wilP force the water and fill the vessel v. The 
condensing pipe being theti closed and steam admit- 
ted through T, the water in v will be forced by its 
pressure through the valve a and tube e into f, and 
so the process is continued; • . 

We have not yet noticed the oth^ steam vessel v' 
whichf as far as we have deseritied, would have r6« 

* Hot water being ligliter thi^n cold, floats oq ik^ Qyrface, 
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mained fiUed with common atmospheric air, the pres« 
sure of which» on the valTe a', would have prevented 
the water raised in the suction pipe s from passing 
through it. However, this is not the case ; for, dur- 
ing the entire process whidi has . been described in v, 
similar effects have been proceeding in v', to which I 
have only omitted to solicit your notice, to avoid the 
confusion which the two processes might produce. 
It will be remembered, that after the steam, in the first 
instance, having flowed from the boiler through t, has 
blown the air out of v through b, the communication 
between t and the boiler is dosed. Now the same 
motion of the regulator which closes this, opens the 
communication between t' and the boiler ; for the slid- 
ing plate R (fig. 7.) is moved from the one tube to the 
other, and at the same time, as we have already stated, 
the condensing pipe is brought to play on v. While, 
therefore, a vacuum is being formed in v by condens- 
ation, the steam, flowing through t', blows out the air 
through B^ as already described in the other vessel 
V ; and, while the air in s is rushing up through a into 
V foUowed by the water raised in s by the atmospheric 
pressure on l, the vessel v' is being filled with steam, 
and the air is completely expelled from it. 

The communication between t and the boiler is 
now again opened, and the communication between t" 
and the boiler closed by moving the regulatorn (fig. 7.) 
from the tube t to t'; at* the same time the con- 
densing pipe is removed from over v and brought to 
play upon v. While the steam once more expels 
the air from v through b, a vacuum is formed by 
condensation in v', into which the water in s rushes 
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through the yalve a^ In the mean time y is again 
fiUed with steam. The communication between t 
and the boiler is now closed, and that between t' and 
the boiler is opened, and the condensing pipe re* 
moved from V and brought to play on v. While the 
steam from the boiler forces the water in v' through 
b' into the forcepipe f, a vacuum is being produced in 
V into which water is raised by the atmospheric pres- 
sure at L. 

Thus each of the vessels v v^ is alternately filled 
from s and the water thence forced into f. The same 
steam which forces the water from the vessels into 
F, haying done its duly, is condensed, and brin^ up 
the water from i by giving effect to the atmospheric 
pressure. 

During this process, two alte^ftte motions or ad- 
justments must be constantly madej the communi- 
cation between t and the boiler must be opened, and 
that between t' and the boiler closed, which is done 
by one motion of the regulator The condensing 
pipe at the same time must be brought fh)m v to 
play on y' which is done by the lever placed upon 
it. Again the communication between t and the 
boiler is to be opened, and that between t and the 
boiler closed ; this is done by moving back the regu- 
lator. The condensing pipe is brought from v' to v 
by moving back the other lever, and so on alter- 
nately. 

(27.) Such are the constructioji and operation of 
the steam-engine, contrived by Captain Savery in the 
year 1698, and which is the first instance in which 
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• 

we have satisfactory evidence of the use of steam, as 
a moving power, on any scale worthy of mention. 
For the clearness and convenience of description, I 
have made some slight and otherwise unimportant 
changes in the position of the parts.* A perspective 
view of this engine is presented in fig. 9. The dif- 
ferent parts already described will easily be recognized, 
being marked with the same letters as in fig. 6, 7. 

(28.) Savery's share in the invention of the steam- 
engine is easily assigned. It will be seen in a future 
lecture that the motion, in modem steam-engines, is 
produced by placing a piston in. a cyhnder, and pro- 
ducing a vacuum on one side of the piston by the con- 
densation of steam,' while the elastic pressure of 
steam is introduced'^t the othet side. Thus, while 
the pressure on the one side of the piston is effected 
by the direct mechanical agency of steam, disco- 
vered by Lord Worcester, that pressure is rendered 
efficacious by the vacuum generated on the other 
side by the method of condensing the steam, discover- 
ed by Captain Savery. Thus, the whole honour of^the 
discovery of .those properties of steam, on which its 
power as a first mover depends, is to be equally shared 

* In the diagranu used for explaining the principles and 
operation of machines, I hare found it eontribate much to the 
cleaiHess of the description to adopt an arrangement of parts 
somewhat different from, that of the real machine. When 
once the nature and principles on which the machine acts are 
well understood. The reader will find no difficulty in transferring 
•▼eiyptrt to its proper place, which is represented in the perspee- 
tire drawings. 
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between these two distrngiiished indiTiduals. This, 
however, is the extent of their claims. All the beau- 
tiful contriTances by which this vast power is ap- 
plied, regulated and economised, are the result of the 
ingenuity of their successors, and the engine sug- 
gested by Worcester and that constructed by Savery 
will be found to have scarcely any thing in common 
with those of the present day, except their Jlrst mover. 
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LECTURE III. 



Defects of Savery's EngiDe— Newcomen and Cawlex— The At- 
mospheric Engine — Condensation by jet discovered — Opera- 
tion of the Engine — Humphrey Potter's InTcntion to ^ make 
the Engine work itself. 



(29.) In order duly to appreciate the value of im- 
provements, it is necessary first to perceive the de- 
fects which these improvements are desired to re- 
move. Savery's steam-engine, described in the last 
lecture, considering how little was known of the value 
and properties of steam, and how low the . general 
standard of mechanical knowledge was in his day, is 
certainly highly creditable to his genius. Neverthe- 
less it had very considerable defects, and was finally 
foutid to be inefficient for the most important pur- 
poses to which he proposed applying it. 

At the time of this invention, the mines in Eng- 
land had greatly increased in depth, and the process 
of draining them had become both expensive and 
difficult ; so much so, that it was found in many in- 
stances that their produce did not cover the cost of 
working them. The drainage of these mines was the 
gi*eat object Savery proposed to effi3ct by his steam- 
engine. Its powers, however, wei*e not found, ulti- 
mately, equal to his expectation. 

It has been already stated, that the pressure of the 
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atmosphere amounts to about 15Ibs. (4) on every 
square inch. Now, a column of water, whose base is 
one square inch, and whose height is 34 feet, weighs 
about Ifflbs. If we suppose that a perfect vacuum 
were produced in the steam-vessels v v' (fig. 8.) by 
condensation, the atmospheric pressure on l would 
fail to force up the water, if the height of the top of 
these vessels exceeded 34 feet. It is plain, therefore, 
from this reasoning, that the engine cannot be more 
than 34 feet above the water which it is intended to 
elevate. But in fact it cannot be even so much ; for 
the. vacuum produced in the steam vessels v v' is never 
perfect. Water, when not submitted to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, will vaporize at a very low tempe- 
rature (17) ; and it was found, that a vapour possess- 
ing a considerable elasticity would, notwithstanding 
the condensation, remain in the vessels v V and the 
pipe s, and would oppose the ascent of the water. In 
consequence of this, it was found that the engine could 
never be placed with practical advantage at a greater 
height than 26 feet above the level of the water to be 
raised. 

(30.) When the water is elevated to the engine, and 
the steam-vessels filled^ if steam be introduced above 
the water in v, it must first balance the atmospheric 
pressure, before it can force the water through the 
valve B. Here, then, is a mechanical pressure of 
l^lbs. per square inch expended, without any water 
raised by it. If steam of twice that elastic force be 
used, it willf elevate a column in p of 34 feet in 
height] and if steam of treble the force be used, it 
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will raise a column of 68 feet high, which, added to 
26 feet raised by the atmosphere, gives a total lift of 
94 feet. 

In effecting this, steam g( a pressure equal to three 
times that of the atmosphere, acts on the under sur- 
face of the vessels v v'. One third of this bursting 
pressure is balanced by the pressure of, the atmo- 
sphere on the external surface of the vessels ; but an 
effective pressure of 301bs. per square inch still re- 
mains, tending to burst the vessels. It was found, 
that the apparatus could not be. constructed to bear 
more than this with safety ; and, therefore, in practice 
the lift of such an engine was limited to about 90 
perpendicular feet. In order to raise the water from 
the bottom of the mine by these engines^ therefore, it 
was necessary to place one at every 90 feet of the 
depth ; so that the water raised by one through the 
first 90 feet, should be received in a reservoir, from 
which it was to be elevated the next 90 feet by another, 
and so on. 

Besides this, it was found sufficient strength could 
not be' given to those engines, if constructed upon a 
large scale. They .were, therefore, necessarily very 
limited in their dimensions, and were incapable of 
raising the water with sufficient speed. Hence arose 
a necessity for several engines at each level, which 
greatly enhanced the expense. 

(31.) These, however, were not the only defects of 
Savery's engines. The consumption of fuel was 
enormous, the proportion of heat wasted being much 
more than what was used in either forcing up the 
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water, or producing a vacuum. This will be very 
easily understood by attending to the process of work- 
ing the engine described in the last lecture. 

When the steam is first introduced from the boiler 
into the steam-vessels v v', preparatory to the forma- 
tion of a vacuum, it is necessary that it should heat 
these vessels up to the temperature of the steam it- 
self, viz. 212°; for until then the steam will be con- 
densed the moment it enters the vessiel by the cool 
surface. All this heat, therefore, spent in raising the 
temperature of the steam-vessels is wanted. Again, 
when the water has ascended and filled the vessels 
V v', and steam is introduced to force this water 
through B b' into f, it is immediately condensed by 
the cold surface in v v', and does . not begin to act 
until a quantity of hot water, formed by condensed 
steam, is collected on the surface of the cold water 
which fills the vessel v v'. Hence another source of 
the waste of heat 

When the steam begins to act upon the surface of 
the water in v v', and to force it down, the cold sur- 
face of the vessel is gradually exposed to the steam, 
and must be heated while the steam continues its ac-. 
tion ; and when the water has been forced out of the 
vessel, the vessel itself has been heated to the tempe- 
rature of the steam which fills it« all which heat is 
dissipated by the subsequent process of condensation. 
It must thus be evident that the steam used in forcing 
up the water in p, and in producing a vacuum, bears 
a very small proportion indeed to what is consumed in 
heating the apparatus after every condensation. 

There is also another circumstance which increases 
5* 
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the consumption of fuel. When the water is to be 
forced through b, not only against the atmospheric 
pressure^ but against a column of 68 feet of water, 
steam is required of a pAssure of 451bs. on the square 
inch. Consequently the water in the boUer must be 
boiling under this pressure. That this should take 
place^ it is necessary that the water should be raised 
to a temperature .considerably above 212° (17,) even 
so high as 267^ ; and thus an increased heat must be 
given to the boiler. Independently of the other de- 
fects, this intense heat weakened and gradually de- 
stroyed the apparatus. 

Besides the drainage of mines, Savery proposed to 
apply his steam-engine to a variety of other purposes ; 
such as supplying cities with water, forming orna- 
mental water-works in pleasure grounds, turning 
mills, &c. 

Savery was the first who suggested the method of 
expressing the power of an engine with reference to 
that of horses. In this comparison, however, he sup- 
posed each horse to work but 8 hours a day, while 
the engine works for 24 hours. This method of ex- 
pressing th^ power of steam-engines will be explained 
hereafter. 

(32.) The failure of the engines proposed by Cap- 
tain Savery in the great work of drainage, from the 
causes which have been just mentioned ; and the in- 
creasing necessity for effecting this, arising from the 
circumsttmce of the large properties which became 
every year unproductive by it, stimulated the inge- 
nuity of mechanics to contrive some means of ran- 
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dering those powers of steam exhibited in Sarery^s 
engine practically available. Among others, New- 
coMEN. and Cawley, two tradesmen of the town of 
Dartmouth, turned their attention to this inquiry. 

Newcomen appears to have resumed the old me- 
thod of raising the water from the mihes by ordinary 
pumps, but conceived the idea of working these 
pumps by some moving power less expensive than 
that of horses. The means whereby he proposed ef- 
fecting this, was by connecting the end of the pump- 
rod D (fig. 10.) by a chain, vnth the ai-ch head a of a 
working beam a b, p)aying on an ajds c. The other 
arch head b of this beam was connected by a chain 
with the rod e of a solid piston p j which moted air- ' 
tight in a cylinder f. If a vacuum be created beneath 
the* piston p, the atmospheric pressure acting upon 
it will press it down with a force of 151bs. per square 
inch ; and the end a of the beam being thus raised, 
the pump-rod d will be drawn up. If a pressure 
equivalent to the atmosphere be then introduced be- 
low the piston, so as to neutralize the downward 
pressure, the piston will be in a state of indifference as 
to rising or ffdhng ; and if in this case the rod d be 
made heavier than the piston, and its rbd so as to 
overcome the friction, &c. it will descend, and elevate 
the piston again to the top of the cylinder. The va- 
cuum being again produced, another descent of the 
piston, and consequent elevation of the pump-rod, will 
take place ; and so the process may be continued. 

Such was Newcomen's first conception of the <jrf- 
mosfpheric engine; and the contrivance had much, even 
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at the first view, to recommend it* The power of such 
a machine would depend entirely on the magnitude 
of the piston ; and heing independent of an highly 
elastic steam^ would not expose the materials to the 
destnictiYe heat which was necessary for working 
Savery's engine. Supposing a perfect vacuum to be 
produced under the piston in the cylinder, an effective 
downward pressure would be obtained, amounting to 
15 times as many pounds as there are square inches 
in the section of the piston.* Thus, if the base of 
the piston were 100 square inches, a pressure equal to 
15001bs. would be obtained. 

(33.) In order to accomplish this design, two things 
were necessary: 1°. To make a speedy and effectual 
vacuum below the piston in the descent ; and 2°. to 
contrive a counterpoise for the atmosphere in the 
ascent. 

The condensing principle of Savery immediately 
presented itself as the most effectual means of ac- 
complishing the former ; and the elastic force of the 

* As the calculation of the power of an engine depends on 
the number of square inches in the section of the piston, it 
may be useful to give a rule for computing the number of 
square inches in a circle. The following rule will always 
give the dimensions with sufficient accuracy: Multiply the 
fiumAer of inches in the diameter by Uself; dimde the product 
by 14, and tmdHply the quotient thus obtained by II, and the 
result wiU be the number of square inches in the cireU, Thus 
if there be 12 inches in die diameter, this multiplied by itself 
gives 144, which divided by 14 gives 10 3-7, whijOi multiplied 
by 11 gives 115, neglecting fractions. There are, therefore, 115 
square inches in a circle whose diameter is 12 inches. 
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steam introduced to be condensed, an obvious method 
of effecting the latter. Nothing now remained to 
cany the design into execution, but the contrivance 
of mechanism for the alternate introduction and con- 
densation of the steam ; and Newcomen and Cawley 
were accordingly granted a patent in 1707,* in which 
Savery was united, in consequence of his principle of 
condensation being vitally necessary to the projected 
machine. We shall now describe the atmospheric eU' 
gine, as &st constructed by NeWcomen : 

The boiler k is placed over a furnace i, the flue of 
which winds round it, so as to commimicate heat to 
every part of the bottom of it. In the top, which is 
hemispherical, two gauge-pipes o o' are placed, as in 
Savery's engine, and a puppet valve v, which opens 
outward, and is loaded at one pound per square inch ; 
so that when the steam produced in the boiler ex- 
ceeds the pressure of the atmosphere by more than 
one pound on the square inch, the valve v is lifted, and 
the steam escapes through it, and continues to escape 
until its pressure is sufficiently diminished, when the 
valve V again falls into its seat. 

The great steam-tube is represented at s, which 
conducts steam from the boiler to the cylinder, and a 
feeding pipe t furnished with a cock, which is opened 
and closed at pleasure, proceeds from a cistern l to 
die boiler. By this pipe the boiler may be replen- 
ished from the cistern, when the gauge cock g' indi- 
cates that the level has fallen below it. The cistern 
L is Supplied with hot water by means which we shall 
presently explain. 
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(34.) In order to understand the mechanism neces« 
saiy to work the piston, let us consider how the supply 
and condensation of steam must be regulated. When 
the piston has been forced to the bottom of the cylin- 
der by the atmospheric pressure acting against a va- 
cuum, in order to balsince that pressure, and enable 
it to be drawn up by the weight of the pump-rod, it 
is necessary to introduce steam from the boiler. For 
this purpose, therefore, the steam-pipe s enters the 
bottom of the cylinder. The pressure of the steam 
being thus introduced^ the piston ascends ; and when 
it has reached the top of the cy Under, the space below 
it is completely filled with steam. It then becomes 
necessary to condense this steam, in order to produce 
a vacuum. To accomplish this the further supply of 
steam must be cut off, wliich is done by a sliding 
plate B, similar to the regulator in Savery's engine, 
and which is moved over the aperture in the bottom of 
the cylinder by means of a lever as already described. 
The supply of steam from the boiler being thus sus- 
pended, the affusion of cold water on the external sur- 
face of the cylinder becomes necessary to condense 
the steam within it. This was done by enclosing the 
cylinder within another, leaving a space between 
them.* Into this space cold water is allowed to flow 
from a cock m placed over it, which is supplied by a 
pipe from the cistern wr. This cistern is supplied with 
water by a pump o, which is worked by the engine 
itself, from the beam above it. 

* The ezternul cj!inder is not represented in the diagram. 
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The cold water supplied from m, having filled the 
interstice between the two cylinders, abstracts the 
heat from the inner one ; and condensing the steam, 
produces a vacuum into which the piston is imme- 
diately forced by the atmospheric pressure. Prepara- 
tory to the next descent, the water which thus fills the 
space between the cylinders, and which is warmed 
by the heat it has abstracted from the steam, must 
be discharged, in order to give room for a fresh sup- 
ply of cold water from m. An aperture, furnished 
with a cock, is accordingly provided in the bottom of • 
the cylinder, through which the water is discharged 
into the cistern l ; and being warm, is better adapted ^ 
for the supply of the boiler through t, as already 
mentioned. 

The regulator r being now again opened, steam is 
admitted below the piston, which, as before, ascends, 
and the descent is again accomplished by condens- 
ation ; and so the process may be continued. 

Upon cooling the inner cylinder, the condensed 
steam, being reduced to water, will collect in the bot- 
tom and resist the descent of the piston. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to provide an exit for it, which is done 
by a valve opening (mtwards into a tube which leads 
to the feeding cistern l, into which the condensed 
steam is driven. 

That the piston should continue to be air-tight, 
it was necessary to keep a constant supply of water 
over it; this was done by a #ock similiar to m, which 
allowed water to flow from the pipe m on the 
piston. 
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' (35.) Soon after the first constraetion of thei^e 
engines, an accidental circumstance suggested., to 
Newcomen, a much better method of condensation 
than the affusion of cold water on the external sur- 
face of the cylinder. An engine was observed to 
work several strokes with unusual rapidiQr, and with* 
out the regular supply of the condensing water. 
Upon examining the piston, a hole was found in it 
through which the water, which was poured, on to 
keep it air-tight, flowed, and instantly condensed the 
steam under it. 

On this suggestion Newcomen abandoned the ex- 
ternal cylinder, and introduced a pipe h furnished 
with a cock a into the bottom of the cyhnder, so that, 
on turning the cock the pressure of the water, iti the 
pipe H from the level of the water in the cistern n, 
would force the water to rise in a jet into the cylinder, 
and would instantly condense the steam. This me- 
thod of condensing by a jet formed a very important 
improvement in the engine, and is the method still 
used. 

(36.) Having taken a general view of the parts of 
the atmospheric engine, let us now consider more par- 
ticularly its operation. 

When the engine is not working the weight of the 
pump-rod d draws down the beam a, and draws the 
piston to the top of the cylinder where it rests. Let 
us suppose all the cocks and vcdves closed, and the 
boiler filled to the proper depth. The fire being 
lightCKl beneath it, the water is boiled until tho 
steam acquires sufficient force to lift the valve t 
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When this takes place the engiiie may b6 ^taxted. 
Fer this purpose the regulatiii^ valve r id opened: 
The steam rashes in and is first condensed . by 
the cdd cylinder. After a ^hort time the cylin- 
der acquires the temperature of the steam, which 
dien ceases to be condensed, and mixes with the air 
which filled the cylinder* The steam and heated 
air^ having a greater force than the atmospheric 
pressure, will open a valve placed at the end of 
a small tube in the bottom of the cylinder, and 
which opens outwards. From this (which is caMed 
the blowing vahe*) the steam and air rush iil a 
constant stream until all the air has been expelled, 
and the eylinder is filled with the pure vapour of water. 
This process is called blowing the e^igine preparatory 
to starting it. 

When it is about to be started the. engine-man 
closes the regulator r, and thereby suspends |he 
supply of steam jBfom the boiler. At the same time 
he^opens the condensing valve a ;t and thereby throws 
up a jet of cold water into the eylinder. This imme- 
diately condenses the steam contained in the cylinder 
and produces the vacuum. (The atmosphere cannot 
enter the blowing valve because it opens outwards^ so 
that no air can enter to vitiate the vacuum.) The 
atmospheric pressure above the piston now takes 
efiect, and forces it down in the cylinder. The de- 
scent being completed, th^ engine-man closes the 

* Alio called the mifling Td?e fsom the peculiar noise made by 
the air And tteameacapiiig from it 
t AIM eaBed (be^lftiBlioff m(m. 
6 
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condensing valve q, and opens the regulator vu By 
this means he stops the play of the jet within the 
cylinder, and admits the steam from the boiler. The 
first effect of the steam is to expel the condensing 
vrater and condensed steam wliich are collected in the 
bottom of the cyUnder through a tube containing a 
valve which opens outwards .{cailed the edtu^ion valve^) 
and which lea^s to the hot cistern l, into which this 
water is therefore dischai^d; 

"When the steam admitted through r ceases to be 
condensed, it balances the atmospheric pressure above 
the. piston, and thus permits it to be drawn to the 
top of the cylinder by the weight of the rod d. 
This ascent of the piston is also assisted by the cir- 
cumstance of the steam being somewhat stronger than 
the atmosphere. 

When the piston has reached the top, the regu- 
lating valve R is closed, and the condensing valve q 
opened^ and another descent produced as before, and 
so the process is continued. 

The manipulation necessary in working this engine 
was, therefore, the alternate opening and closing of 
two valves, the regulating and condensing valves. 
When the piston reached the top of the cylinder, the 
former was to be closed, and the latter opened, and, 
on reaching the bottom, the former was to be opened, 
arid the latter closed. 

(S7.) From the imperfect attention which even an 
assiduous attendant could give to the management of 
these valves, the performance of the engines was 
rery irregular, and t)ie waste of fiiel fery great, until 
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a boy naihed Humphrey Potter eontrived means of 
making the engine work its own valves. This con- 
trivance, ahhottgh made with no other design than 
the- indulgence of en idle disposition, nevertheless 
constituted a most important step in the progressive 
improvement of the steam-engine, for by its means, 
not only the irregularity arising from the negligence 
oi attendants was avoided^ but the operation of the 
engine was doubled, so that one half of the fuel was 
saved. 

Potter attached strings to the levers which worked 
the valves, and carrying these strings to the working 
beam, fastened them upon it in such' a manner that 
as the beam ascended and descended, it pulled the 
strings so as to open and close the proper valves 
with the most perfect regularity and certainty. This 
contrivance was afterwards improved upon by an 
engineer nam^d BeigAton who attached a straight 
beam called a plug frame to the working beam which 
carried pins which, in the ascent and descent of the 
beam, struck the levers attached to the valves, and 
opened and closed them exactly at the proper moment. 

The engine thus improved required no other at- 
tendance except to feed tiie boiler occasionally by the 
cock T,^ and to attend the furnace. 
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LECTURE IV. 



Advantages of the Atmospheric Engine over that of Captain 
Sarery. It contained no netr Principle — ^Papin's Engine — 
Unfoanded Claims of the French for the loTention of the 
Steam -Engine— James Watt— Particulars of his Life. His 
first Conceptions of the Means of eeoDoraising Heat- Prin- 
eiple of his projected Improvements. 

(38.) Considered practicallj, ffae atmospheric 
engine described in the last lecture possessed consi- 
derable advantages over those of Savery; and even 
at the present day is not unfirequentlj used in dis- 
tricts where fuel is very abundant and cheap, its first 
cost being considerably less than that of a modera 
engine. The low pressure of the steam which wc^ked 
them rendered the use of ihese engines perfectly safe : 
there being only a bursting pressure of about lib* 
per inch, while in Savery's there was a bursting pres- 
sure amounting to SOlbs* The low temperature of 
the steam used, which did not exceed 216^, did not 
weaken or destroy the materials ; while Saveiy's en- 
gines required steam raised fi-om water at 267^, which 
in a short time rendered the engine unable to sij^tain 
the pressure. 

The power of Savery^s engines was als6 veiy limit- 
ed, both as to the quantity of water raised, and the 
height to which it was elevated. (29) On the other 
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hand, the atmospboric engine had no other limit than 
the dimensions of the piston. In estimating the 
power of these engines, however, we cannot allow 
the full atmospheric pj«SBure as an effective force. 
The condenring water bemg mixed with the con- 
densed steam, forms a quantity of hot water in the 
bottom of the cylinder, ivhich, not being submitted 
to the atmospheric pressure (17,) produces a vapour 
which resists the descent of the piston.^ In practice 
we find that an allowance of at least 3ib8. per square 
inch should be made for the resistance of this vapour, 
and lib. per square inch for friction, &c. ; so that the 
effective force will be found by subtracting these 41b6. 
per square inch from the atmospheric pressure ; 
which, if estimated at 15lbs. leaves £in effective work- 
ing power of about lllbs. per square inch. -This, 
however, is rather above what is commonly ob- 
tained. 

Another advantage which this engine has over 
those of Savery, is the facility with which it might 
be applied to drive machinery by means of the work-- 
ing beam. 

(39,) On the score of invention, Newcomen does 
not appear to have much claim. The agency of the 
atmospheric pressure was long known ; the formation 
of a vacuum by the condensation of steam was Sa- 
very's discovery; the elastic force of steam used 
to balance the atmosphere in the ascent, was the 
discovery of Lord Worcester ; Ae construction of the 
boiler, gauge-pipes^ regulator, &c. were similar ta 
those in 8avery*s engines. The idea of working a^ 
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piston in a cylinder by the attmoflpheric preesuie,' by 
forming a vacuum below it, was suggested by Otto 
Guericke, an ingenious German phiioeopher, and the 
inventor of the air-pump. The use of a working-beam 
could not have been unknown. Nevertheless, very 
considerable credit must be acknowledged to be due 
to Newcomen for the judicious combination of all 
these scattered principles, so as to form the atmo- 
spheric engine. 

(40.) The patent of Newcomen was granted in 
1705 ; and in 1707, Papin, a native of France, and 
pnrfessor of mathematics at Marpurgy published a 
work entitled, ^* A New Method of raising Water by 
Fire,*' in which a steam-engine ia described, which 
would scarcely merit notice here, were it not that it 
forms the ground on which the French claim the in* 
vention of the steam-engine* The publication of Pa* 
pin's work was nine years after Savery^s patent, with 
which he acknowledges himself acquainted, and two 
years after Newcomen^s. The following is a descrip- 
tion of Papin^s steam-engine : 

An oval boiler, a (fig. 11.) is filled to about two-* 
thirds of its entire capacity with watec, through a 
valve B in the top, which opens upwards, and is kept 
down by a lever carrying a sliding weight. The 
pressure on the valve is regulated by moving the 
weight to or from b, like the common steelyard. 
This boiler communicates with a cylinder c, by a sy*> 
phon tube furnished with a stopcock at d. The 
cylinder c has a valve f in the top, closed by a lever 
and weight similar to b, and a tube with a stopcock 6 
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l^M^ung iato the titmospheie* In thb ejrlinder 10 
lilaced a hollow copper piston h, which mores freely 
in it, and floats upon the water* Another tube forms 
a communication between the bottom of this cylinder 
and the bottom oi a dose cjlindrical vessel i, called 
the okr^veueL In this tube is a valve at k, opening 
wpwcards^ also a pipe terminated in a funnel, and fur- 
nished with a valve l, which opens downwards. From 
the lower part or the air-vessel a tube proceeds, fur- 
nished also with a stopcock m, and which is continued 
to whatever height the water is to be raised* 

Water being poured into the funnel, passes through 
the valve l, which opens downwards, and filling the 
tube, ascends into the cylinder c, carrying the floating 
piston H on its surface, and maintains the same level 
in c. which it has in the funnel. In this manner the 
cylinder c may be filled to the level of the top of the 
funnel. In this process, the cock o should be left 
open to allow the air in the cylinder to escape as the 
water rises. 

Let us now suppose that, a fire being placed be- 
neaith the boiler, steam is being produced. On open- 
ing the cook D, and closing 6, the steam, flowing 
through the syphon tube into the top of the cylinder, 
presses down the floating piston, and forces the water 
throu^ the lower tube. The passage at l being 
stopped, since l opens downwards^ the water forces 
open the valve k, and passes into the air-vessel i. 
When the piston h has been forced to the bottom of 
the cylinder, the eoek d is closed, and g is opened, 
and the steam allowed to escape into the atmosphere. 
The cylinder is then replenished from the funnel as 
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bi^fore ; and the eock a being cloeedf and d opened, 
the process is repeated) and more water forced into the 
air-vessel I. 

By continuing this process, water is forced into the 
air-vessel; and the air which originally filled that 
vessel is compressed into the space above the water; 
and its elastic force increases exactly in the same 
proportion as its bulk is diminished. (6) Now, si^p* 
pose that half of the vessel i has been filled by the 
water which is forced in, the air above the water be- 
ing reduced to half its bulk, has acquired twice the 
elastic force, and therefore presses on the surface of 
the water with twice the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Again, if two thirds of the air-vessel be filled with 
water, the air is compressed into one third of its bulk, 
and presses on the surface of the water with three 
times the pressure of the atmosphere, and so on. 

Now if the cock lut be opened, the pressure of the 
condensed air will force the water up in the tube n, 
and it will continue to rise untU the column balances 
the pressure of the condensed air. If, when the water 
is suspended in the tube, and the cock m open, the 
vessel I is half filled, the height of the c(dumn in n 
will be 34 feet ; because 34 fei^ of water has a pres* 
dure equal to the atmosphere ; and this added to the 
atmospheric pressure on it, gives a total pressure 
equal to twice that of the atmosphere, which balances 
the pressure of the air in i reduced to half its bulk. 
If two thirds of i be filled with water, a column of 
68 feet will be supported in n ; for such a column, 
united with the atmospheric pressure on it, gives a 
total pieseure equal to three times that of the atmo- 
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sphere, which balances the air in i, compressed into 
one third of its original bulk. 

(41.) By omitting the principle of condensation, . 
this machine loses % feet in the perpendicular lift. (39) 
But, indeed, in eveiy point of view, it is inferior to 
the engines of Sarerj and Newcomen : and the date 
of its first publication sets at rest all question re- 
specting the right of Papin to any share in the inyen- 
tion of the steam-engine. Even had the publication 
of Papin's contrivance preceded that of Savery, he 
would still have been entitled to no share in the in- 
vention-^the principle which he uses being only the 
elastic force of steam, which had long before been 
suggested by Lord Worcester. 

(42.) From the construction of the atmospheric 
engine by Newcomen, in 1705, for about half a cen- 
tury, no very important step had been made in the 
improvement of the steam-engine^ During ^s time 
the celebrated Smeaton had given much of his at-^ 
tention to the details of the atmospheric engine, mxd 
brought that machine to as high a state of perfection 
as its principle seemed to admit, and as it has ever 
since reached. 

In the year 1763, James Watt, a name illustrious 
in the history of mechanical science, commenced his 
Experiments on steam. Tins man was bom at 
Greenock, in the year 1736; and at the age of 16 was 
apprentioed to a mathematical instrument maker, with 
whom he spent four years. At the age of 20 he 
placed himsdf under a regular mathematical instni* 
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m^t mftker in honian. After a short time, finding 
his health declining, he relumed to 8col;iand, and 
commenced business on his own account at Glasgow. 
In 1757 he was appdnted mathematical instrament 
maker to the university of Glasgow, where he resided 
and carried on his business. 

This circumstance produced an acquaintance be^ 
tween him and the celebrated Dr. Robison, then a 
student in Glasgow, who, directed Watt's -attention td 
the steam-engine. In his first experiments he used 
steam of a high pressure ; but found it attended with 
so much danger of bursting the boiler, and difficulty of 
keeping the joints tight, and other objections, that he 
rehnquished the inquiry at that time. 

(43.) In the winter of 1763, Watt was employed to 
repair the model of an atmosjAeric engine, belonging 
to the natural philosophy class in the univer^ty, a 
eireumstance which again turned his attention to tho 
subject of the steam-engine. He found the eon- 
sumption of steam in working this model 80 great, 
that he concluded that the quantity wasted must 
have had a very large proportion to that spent in 
working the piston. His first conclusion was, that 
the material of the cylinder (brass) was too good a 
conductor of heat, and that much was thereby lost. 
He made some experiments, accordingly, with wooden 
cyUnders soaked in linseed oil, which, however, he 
soon laid aside. Further consideration convinced him 
that a prodigious waste of steam was essential to the 
vety principle of the atmospheric engine. This will 
be easily understood. 
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When the steam fiUathe cylinder so as to balaooe 
the atmospheric pressure on the piston, the cyiinder 
must hare the same temperature as the steam itself* 
N0W9 on introducing the condensing jet, the steam 
mixed with this water forms a mass of hot water in 
the bottom of the cyUnder. This water, not being 
under the atmospheric pressure, boils at v^ low 
temperatures, and produces a vapour which resists 
the descent of the piston. 

The heat of the cylinder itself assists this process; 
so that in order to produce a tolerably perfect va- 
cuum under the piston, it was found necessary to 
introduce so considerable a quantity of condensing 
water, as would reduce the temperature of the water 
in the cylinder lower than 100^, and which would con- 
sequently cool the cylinder itself to that temperature. 
Under these circumstances, the descent of the piston 
was found to suffer very little resistance from any 
vapour within the cyUnder; but then on the subse- 
quent ascent, an immense waste of steam ensued. 
For, on being admitted under the piston, the cold 
cylinder and water of condensation immediate^ con- 
densed the steam, and continued to do so, until the 
cylinder became heated again up to 312% to which 
point the whole cylinder should be again heated be- 
fore the ascent could be completed. Here, then, 
was an obvious and an extensive source of the waste 
of heat. At every descent of the piston, liie cylinder 
should be co<4ed to below IQIP; and at every ascent 
it should be again heated te iW. It, 'therefore, be- 
came a question whether the force gained by the in- 
creased perfection of the vacuum, was adequate to 
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the waste of fuel in producing the vacuum; and It 
was foundf on the whole, more profitable not to cool 
the cylinder to so low a temperature, and conse* 
quentfy to work with a yeiy imperfect vacuum, and a 
diminished power. 

Watt, therefore, found the atmospheric engine in 
this dilemma: either much or little condensation- 
water was to be used. If much were used, the va- 
cuum would be perfect ; but then the cylinder would 
be cooled, and would entail an extensive waste of 
fuel in heating it. If little were used, a vapour would 
remain, which would resist the descent of the piston, 
and rob the atmosphere of a part of its power. The 
great problem then pressed itself on his attention, 4o 
condense the steam without cooling the cylinder. 

From the small quantity of water in the form of 
steam which filled the cylinder, and the large quan- 
tity of injected water to which this communicated 
heat, Watt was led to inquire what proportion the 
bulk of water in the liquid state bore to its bulk in 
the vaporous state; and also what proportion sub«> 
sisted between the heat which it contained in these 
two states. He found by experiment that a cubic 
inch of water formed a cubic foot of steam ; and that 
the cubic foot of steam contained as much heat as 
would raised a cubic inch of water to about 800°. (19) 
This gave him some surprise, as the thermometer 
indicated the same temperature, 218^, for both the 
steam and the iiv:ater from which it was raised. What 
then became of all the additional heat which was 
Contained in the steam, and not indicated by the 
thermometer 1 Watt concluded that this heat must 
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be in some way engaged in maintauiing the liquid lA 
its new form. 

Struck with the singularity o£ this circumst$uipe« 
he communicated it to Dr. Black, who then explained 
to Watt his doctrine of latent keat^ which he had been 
teaching for a short time v^before that, but of which 
Watt had not previously heard ; and thus, says Watt, 
" I stumbled^upon one of the material facts on which 
that theory is founded/* 

(44.) Watt now gave his whole mind to the con- 
sideration of a method of ^* condensing the steam 
without coohng the cylinder." The idea occurred to 
him of providing, a vessel separate from the cylinder, 
in which a constant vacuum might be kept up. If a 
communication could be opened between the cylinder 
and this vessel, the steam, by its expansive propei:tyi 
would rush from the cylinder to this vessel, where« 
being exposed to cold, it would be immediately con- 
densed, the cylinder meanwhile being sustained at the 
temperature of 212^. 

This happy conception formed the first step of that 
tirilliant career, which has immortalized the jiame of 
Watt, and which h^ spread- his fame to the very 
durts of civilization. He states, that th^ moment 
the notion of ** separate condensation" struck him, 
all the other details of his improved engine fol- 
lowed in rapid and immediate Accession, so that in 
the course of a day his invention was so complete^ 
that he proceeded to submit it to experiment* 

His first notion was, as we have stated, to provide 
m separate vessel, called a ecndenser^ having a pipe or 
7 
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tMb« covuaunicating with the cflmd^. Thi^ cor-» 
denser he proposed to keep cold, by being immersed 
in a eistem of cold water, and by providing a jet of 
cold water, to play within it. When the communica- 
tion with the cylinder is opened, the steam, rushing 
into the eondenser, is immediately condensed by the 
jet and the cold surface. But here a diffieulty pre«» 
sented itself, viz. how to dispose of the condensing 
!water and condensed steam, which would collect in 
the bottom of the condenser Y Besides this a certain 
quantity of air would inevitabty enter "combined with 
the condensing water, which, accumulating, would 
collect in the cylinder and resist the descent of the 
piston. To remedy thi» he proposed to form a com-' 
munication between the bottom of the eondeiuer and a 
pump wMeh he called the air pump, so that the water 
and air, or other fluids^ whieh might be collected in the 
condenser^ would thus be drawn off; and it was (^asy to 
see how this pump could be worked by the machine 
itself. This constituted the second great step in the 
invention. 

It had been found necessary, that the piston might 
move air-tight in the cylinder, to keep a quantity of 
water sup^^ed above it. In the present case, any 
of this water which might escape through the piston, 
CM' between it and the cylinder, would boil, the cylin- 
deF being proposed to be kept at 212^ ; and would 
tiius, by the steam it would [H-oduce, vitiate the vacuum. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Watt proposed to lubri- 
cate the piston, and keep it air-tight, by employing 
melted wax and tallow. 

AiiQther inconvenience was still to be removed. On 
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tbe fkscent of tiie pntoa, &e air wiiicli entered the 
Gjlinder would lower its temperature ; so that, upon 
the next ascent, some of the steam which entered it 
would be condensed, and hence would arise a source 
of waste. To remore this difficulty, Watt proposed 
to close the top of the cylinder altogether, by an air^ 
tight and steam-tight cover, allowing the piston-rod 
to. play through a hole furnished with a stuffing-box, 
and to press down the piston hy steam utstead of the 
atmosphere. 

This was the third step in this great invention, 
and one which totally changed the character of the 
machine. It now became really a steam-engine in 
every sense ; for the pressure above the piston was 
the elastic force of steam, and the vacuum below it 
was produced by the condensation of steam ; so that 
steam was used both directly and indirectly as a 
moving power; whereas, in the atmospheric engine 
the indirect force of steam only was used, being adopt- 
ed merely as an easy method of producing a vacuum* 

The last difficulty respecting the economy of heat 
which remained to be removed, was the circumstance 
<^ the cylinder being liable to be cooled on the exter- 
nal surface by the atmosphere. To obviate this, he 
first proposed casing the cylinder in wood, as being a 
substance which conducted heat slowly. He subse- 
'quently, however, adopted a different method, and 
enclosed one cylinder within another, leaving a space 
between them, which he kept constantly supplied 
with steam. Thus the inner cylinder was kept 
constantly up to the temperature of the steam 
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which surrounded it. The outer cylinder Is called the 
jacket,^ 

(4^.) Watt computed that in the atmospheric en* 
gine three times. as much heat was wasted in heating 
the cylinder, &c. as was spent in useful effect. And, 
as by the improYcments proposed by Ihin^ nearly all 
waste was removed, he contemplated, and afterwards 
actually effected, a saring of three-fotuths of the 
fuel. 

The honour due to Watt for his discoveries is en- 
hanced by the difficulties under which he laboured 
from contracted circumstances at the time he made 
them. He relates, that when he weis endeayouring 
to determine the heat consumed in the production of 
steam, his mecms did not permit him to use an effi- 
cient and proper apparatus, which would have been 
attended with expense; and it was by experiments 
made with apothecaries* phials, that he discovered the 
property already mentioned, and which was one of 
the facts on which the doctrine of latent heat was 
founded. 

A large share of the merit of Watt*s discoveries 
has, by some writers, been attributed to Dr. Black, 
to whose instructions on. the subject of latent heat, 
&c. it is said that Watt owed the knowledge of those 
fkcts which led to his improvements. Such, however, 
was not the case; and the mistake arose chiefly from 

't' It is a remarkable circumstftnee, that Vt^att used the same 
means for keeping the cylinder hot, as Newcomen used in h|B ear-^ 
Her engines to eool it. (34) 
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some jtassages respectiiig Watt in the works of Dr. 
Robison, in^ one of which he states himself to have 
been a /wptf and intimate friend of Dr. Black ; and^ 
that he attended two courses of his lectures at college 
in Glasgow. Such, however, was not the case; for, 
" Unfortunately for me,*' says Watt in a letter to Dr. 
Brewster, " the necessary avocations' of my business 
pirevented me from attending his or any other lectures 
at college. In further noticing Dr. Black's opinion^ 
that his fortunate observation of what happens in the 
formation and condensation of elastic vapour 'has 
oontributed in no inconioderable (kgree tothe^pubUc 
good, by suggesting to my friend Mr. Watt of Bi> 
mingham, then of Glasgow, his improvements on the 
steam-en^e,' it is very painfU for me to contro* 
vert any opinion or assertion of my revered friend ;. 
yety in the present case I find it necessary to say^ 
that he appears to me to have fidljen into an error.. 
These improvements proceeded upon the established 
fact, that steam was condensed by the contact d cold 
bodies, and Ae later known one, that water boiled at 
heats below 100% and consequently that a vacuum 
eould not be obtained unless the cylinder and its 
contents were cooled every stroke below that hettl." 
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LECTURE V. 



Watt's single-acting Steam-Engine — Expansive principle ap^ 
plied — Failure of Roebuck, and partnership with Bolton-^ 
Patent extended to 18(R) — Counter — Di^cuities in getting the 
. Engines into use. 



(46.) The first machine in which Watt realized the 
conceptions which we mentioned in the last lecture, 
is that which was afterwards called his Single-acting 
BUam^Engine, We shall now describe the working 
s^paratus in this machine. 

The cylinder is represented at c — (fig. 13) in which 
the pistcoi.^ moves steam-tight. It is closed at the 
top, and the piston rod being very accurately turned, 
runs in a steam*tight collar b furnished with a stuff- 
ing-box, and constantly suppUed with melted tallow 
or wax. Through a funnel in the top of the cylinder, 
melted grease is let in on the piston so as to maintain 
it steam-ti^t. Two boxes a a, containing the valves 
for admitting and withdrawing the steam, connected 
by a tube of communioation T, are attached to the 
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cfbndeir; the action of tiiew ralres will be presendf 
deaciibed. Below the cyliiiderf placed in a cistern 
of cold water, is a dose cjlindrical vessel d, called 
^le condenser, conununicating wiith the cylinder bj 
a tabe t', leading to the lower yalve box a« In 
the side of this condenser is inserted a tube, the 
inner end of which* is pierced with holes like the 
rose of a watenng-pot, and a cock e in the cold 
cistern is placed on the outside, through which, 
when open, the water passing, rises in a jet on the 
inside. 

The tube s which conducts steam from the boilef , 
enters the top of the upper valve box at f. Immedi- 
ately under it is placed a valve o which is opened and 
closed by a lever or rod g'. This valve, when open, 
admits steam to the top of the piston, and also to the 
tube T, which communicates between the two valve 
boxes, and when closed, suspends the admission of 
steam. There are two valves in the lower box, one 
H in the top worked by the lever h', and one i in the 
bottom worked by the lever i. The valve h when 
open, admits steam to pass from the cy Under abtwe 
the piston, by the tube t, to the cylinder below the 
piston, the valve i being supposed in this case to be 
closed. This valve i when open (the valve h being 
closed) admits steam to pass from below the cy Under 
through T to the condenser. This steam entering 
the condenser, meets ^e jet, admitted to play by the 
valve E, and is condensed. 

Ihie valve o is called the upper steant'valve ; a, the 
hwer Oeammioaioe ; i, the exhausting valve ; and b, the 
emnditnsing valve. Let us now consider how these 
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valreB mufit be woriced ift turdet to pradiice tke alter* 
nole ascent and descent of the piston. 

It is in the firat filaoe neeessa^, that «U the ahr 
which fiHs the cylinderi tabett^ and oondenaer, riMmld 
be expelled. To accomplish tfais it is omlj neoassaiy 
to opea at once the valves a, a, and i. The steam 
then rushing from f through the rake g will pais 
into the upper part of the cjrUnder, and through the 
tube T and the vahre h into the lower part, and also 
through the valve i into the oondenser. A&er the 
steam ceases to be condensed by the cold o£ the 
apparatus, it will rush out mixed with air through 
the valve m whi^ opens outwards | aad this will 
continue until all the air has been expelled, and the 
apparatus filled with pure steam. Then suppose all 
the valves again dosed. The cylinder both above 
and below the piston is filled ifith steam; and Ihe 
steam which filled tibe coodeiiser being cooled hy the 
cold surface, a vacuum has been produced in that 
vesseL 

The apparatas being in this state, let the nppet 
sjteam-valve «, the exhausting valve u &nd the coo- 
dennng valve £ be opened. Steam, wfll thus be ad- 
mitted through o to press on the top of the pistonj 
and this steam will be prevented fiom circulotkig to 
ihe lower part of the cgrlinder bj the lower staam 
valve s being closed. Also the steam which fflled 
the cylinder below the piston rushes tbroi^h the 
open exhausting valve i to the condenser, where it 
meets the jet allowed to pli^ by the open condAii^ 
valve B. It is thus instantly condensed, and a 
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Facttitm is left in the cylinder below the piston* Into 
this vacuum the piston is pressed without resistance 
bj the steam which is admitted through o. When 
the piston has thus been forced to the bottom of the 
cylinder, let the three valves g, i, and e« which were 
before opened, be closed, and let the lower steam- 
v&dve H be opened. The effects of this change are 
easily perceived. By closing the upper steam-valve 
6, the further admission of steam to the apparatus is 
stopped. By closed the exhausting valve i, aM 
transmission of steain fiY>m the cyhnder to the eon- 
denser is stopped. Thus the steam which is in the 
cyhnder, valverboxes, and tubes, is shut up in them, 
and no more admitted, nor any allowed to escape. 
By closing the condensing valve E, the play of the jet 
in the condenser is suspended. 

Previously to opening the valve h, the steam con- 
tained in the apparatus was confined to the part of 
the cylinder above the piston and the tube t and 
valve box a. But on opening this valve, the steam 
is allowed to circulate above and below the piston ; 
and in fact through every part included between the 
upper steam valve g, and the exhausting valve i. 
The same steam circulating on both sides, the piston 
is thus equally pressed upwards and downwards. 

In this case there is no force tending to retain the 
piston at the bottom of the cylinder except its own 
weight. Its ascent is produced in the same manner 
as the ascent of the piston in the atmospheric engine. 
The piston-rod is connected by chains g, to the arch- 
head of the beam, and the weight of the pump-rod r 
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CMT any otiber counterpoitse acting on the chains «ns- 
. pended from the other arch-head draws the piston to 
the top of the cylinder. 

l/Hien the piston has arrired at die top of the 
cylinder, suppose the three talyes o, i, and £ to be 
n^ain opened, and h dosed. 8team passes fnnn the 
8team*pipe f through the upp^r steam-valve o to the 
top of the piston and at the same time the steam 
whidh fifled the cyiinder, below the piston, is drawn 
off through the open exhausting valve i into the con- 
^l^wer, wen it is cMdensed by the jet allowed to 
play by the open condensing valve b. The pressure 
of the Bthtan above die piston then forces it without 
resistance into the vacuum below it, and so the process 
is continued. 

It should be remembered, thsA of the four valves 
necessary to vrwk the piston, three are to be opened 
the moment the plBt<m reaches the top of the cyhnr 
der, and the fourth is to be closed; and on the piston 
arriving at the bottom ^ die cylind^, these three are 
to be dosed and the fourth opened. The three valves 
which are thus opened and closed together, are the 
upper steam-valve, the ezhausting-valvo, and the 
condensing«vaive. The lower steam-valve ilB to be 
opened at the same instant that these are closed, and 
vice versd. The manner of working these valves we 
shall describe hereniter. 

(47.) The process which has just been described, if 
continued for any considerable number of reciproca- 
tions of the piston, would be attended with two very 
obyious effect^ which would obstruct and finally de^ 
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«troj the 4c^n of Ae machine. Firet tbe CMulen»* 
lug water and condensed i^team wovM coUecC in the 
condenser d, aad fiU it, and secondly the water in the 
eistem in whiek the coiKJenser is placed, would gn^ 
duallj become heated, until ait last it would not be 
cold enough to condense the steam when introduced 
in the jet. Besides thos it will be recollected that 
wat^ boils in a vacuum at k very low temperatipre 
(17); and, therefore, the hot water collected in the 
bottom of the condenser woidd produce steam which^ 
rising into the cylinder through the exhausting^alve) 
would resist the descent of the piston, and counter- 
act the effects of liie steam above it. A further dis*- 
advantage arises from the air or other permanently 
elastic fluid which enters in the jet in combination 
with the water, and which is disengaged by its own . 
elasticity in the vacuum produced in the condenser. 

To remove these difficulties, a pump is placed near 
the ccmdenser communicating with it by a valve m, 
which opens from the coiidenser into the pump. In 
this pump is placed a piston which moves air-tight, 
and in which there is a valve n which opens upwards. 
Now suppose die piston at the bottom of the pump. 
As it rises, since the vahre in it opens upwards^ no air 
<^an pass down through it, and consequently it leaves 
a vacuum below it. The water and any air which 
may be collected in the condenser open the valve m, 
and pass into the lower part of the pump, from which 
they cannot return in consequence of the valve m 
opening outwards. On the descent of the pump- 
piston, the fluids which occupy the lower part of the 
pump, force open the piston-valve N, and passing 
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Uiiough it get above the piston, from which their re» 
torn is prevented by the valve n. In the next ascent, 
the piston liAs these fluids to the top of the pump, 
whence they are discharged throu^ a conduit into a 
small cistern b by a valve k which opens outwards. 
The water which is thus collected in b is heated by 
the condensed steam, and is reserved in b which is 
called the hot-weil for feeding the boiler, which is 
effected by means which we shall presently explain. 
The pump which draws off the hot water and air from 
the condenser is called the air-pump^ 

(4S,) We have not yet explained the manner in 
which the valves and the air-pump piston are worked. 
The rod q of the latter is connected with the working 
beam, and the pump is therefore wrought by the en- 
gine itself. It is not very material to which arm of 
the beam it is attached. If it be on the same side of 
the centre of the beam with the cylinder, it rises and 
falls with the. steam-piston ; but if it be on the oppo- 
site side, the pump-piston hses when the steam- 
piston fails, and vice versd. In the single-engine 
there are some advantages in the latter arrangement. 
As the steam-piston descends^ the steam rushes into 
the condenser, and the jet is playing, and this, there- 
fore, is the most favourable time for drawing out the 
water and condensed steam from the condenser by 
the ascent of the pump-piston, since by this means 
the descent of the steam-piston is assisted, an effect 
which would not be produced if the steam-piston and 
pump-piston descended together. 
With respect to the method of opening and closing 
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the values, it is evident that the three valves which 
are simultaneously opened and closed, may be so con- 
nected as to be worked by the same lever. . This lever 
may be struck. by a pin fixed upon the rod q of the 
air-pump, so that when the pistons have arrived at the 
top of the cylinders, the pin strikes the lever and opens 
the thre6 yalves. A catch or detent is provided for 
keeping them open during the descent of the piston, 
fronji which they are disengaged in a similar manner 
on the arrival of the piston qt the bottom of the cy- 
linder, and they close by their own weight. 

In exactly the same way the lower steam-valve is 
opened on the arrival of the piston at the bottom of 
the cylinder, and closed on its arrival at the top by 
^he action of a pin placed on the piston-rod of .the 
air-pump. 

(49.) Soon after the invention of these engines^ 
Watt found, that in some instances inconvenience 
arose from tile too rapid motion of the steam -piston 
at the end of its stroke, owing to its being moved with 
an accelerated motion, This was owing to the uniform 
action of the steam pressure upon it. For upon first 
putting it in motion at the top of the cylinder, the 
motion was comparatively slow, but from the con- 
tinuance of the same pressure the velocity with which 
^e piston descended was continually increasing, until 
it reached the bottom of the <^linder where it ac- 
quired its greatest velocity. To prevent this and to 
render the descent as nearly as possible uniform, it 
was proposed to cut off the steam before the descent ' 
was comideted, so that the remainder might be effect- 
8 
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•d merely fay the expannon of the steam windi HM 
admitted to the cylinder. To accomplish this, he 
contrived, by means of a pin <m tibe rod of the air- 
pump, to close the upper steam-valve when the steam- 
piston had completed one*third of its entire descent, 
and to keep it closed during the remainder of the 
descent, and until the piston again reached the top of 
the oylinder. By this arrangement the steam pressed 
the piston with its full force through one-third of the 
descent, and thus put it into motion ; during the other 
two^thirds the steam thus admitted acted merely by 
its expansive force, which became less in exactly the 
«ame proportion as the space given to it by the de- 
scent of the piston increased. Thus during the, last 
two-thirds of the descent the piston is urged by a 
gradually decreasing force which in practice was 
found just sufficient to keep up in the piston an uni* 
form velocity. 

Another advantage gained by th^s contrivance in* 
dependently of the uniformity of the motion was, that 
two-thirds of the fuel were saved ; for instead of con* 
suming a cylinder full of steam, each descent of the 
piston, only one-third of a cyUnder full was ne^ 
cessary. 

(50.) We have already mentioned the difficulty 
arising from the water in the cistern, in which the 
condenser and air-pump are placed, becoming heatedi, 
and the condensation therefore becoming imperfect. 
To prevent this, a waste-pipe is placed in this cisterUt 
from which the water is continually discharged, and a 
pump li (called the cold water pump) is worked by the 
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eiigsne inafisM, wMh rlibte ^ supj^ of cold water and 
aends it tliroiigfa « fipe in h. constaait stream into tbe 
cold cistern. The waste-pipe, throug;h which the 
wmter flows from tfae oisten&, is placed Bear the top of 
it, siace the heated water being lighter than the cold, 
remains on the top. Thus the heoited water iB con* 
tinuallj flowing off^ aiid a constant stream of cold 
water supplied. The piston-rod oi the cold water 
pump is attached to the beam (by which it is worked) 
usually on<the opposite side from th^ cylinder. 

Another pump o (called the hot water ^mp^) enters 
the hot^weU b, and raising the water from it, forces it 
through a tube to the boiler for the purpose of feed^ 
ing it« The manner in which this is effected will be 
more particularly described hereafter. A part of 
the heat which would otherwise be lost, is thus 
restored to the boiler to assist in the production of 
fresh steam. We may consider a portion of the heat 
to be in this manner cUxubatmg continually through 
the machine. It proceeds from the boiler in steam ; 
works the piston, passes into the condenser, and is re- 
converted into hot water ; thence it is passed to the 
hot-well, from whence it is pumped back into the 
boiler, and is again converted into steam, and so pro^ 
ceeds in constant circulation. 

(51.) From what has been described, it appears 
that there are four pistons attached to the great beam 
and woiked by the piston of the steam-cylinder. On 
the same side of the centre with the cylinder is the 
piston-rod of the air-pump, and on the opposite side 
are the piston-rods of the hot water pump and the 
cold water-pump, and lastly, at the e^ttretnity of the 
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beam opposite to that at which the steam-piston works, 
is the piston of the pump to be wrought by the engine. 

(52.) The position of these piston-rods with respect 
to the centre of the beam depends on the play neces- 
sary to be given to the piston. If the play of the 
piston be shorty its rod will be attached to the beam 
near the centre, and if longer, more remote from the 
centre. The cylinder of the air-pump is commonly 
half the length of the steam-cylinder, and its piston- 
rod is attached to the beam at the point exactly in 
the middle between the end of the beam and the 
centre. The hot water pump not being required to 
raise a considerable quantity of water, its piston re- 
quires but Uttle play, and is therefore, placed near 
the centre of the beam, the piston-rod of the cold 
water pump being fstrther from the centre. 

(53.) It appears to have been about the year 176^, 
that Watt made these improvements in the steam- 
engine and constructed a model which fully realized 
his expectations. Either from want of influence .or 
the fear of prejudice and opposition, he did not make 
known Jbis discovery or attempt to secure it by a 
patent at that time. Having adopted the profession 
of a land surveyor, his business brought him into 
communication with Dr. Roebuck, a gentleman at that 
time extensively engaged in minmg speculations, and 
who possessed some command of capital and was of 
a Yery enterprising disposition. By Roebuck s assist- 
ance and countenance, Watt erected an engine on 
the new construction at a coal mine on the estate of 
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tke Diike of HainiltcA, at Kinneil near Bumnr* 
stoneM. This eagme h&ng i^ kind of experimental 
one, was improTed frotti time to time as circum- 
stances suggested, until it reached oonsideraMe per- 
fection. While it was being erected, Watt in con- 
junction with Roebuck applied for and obtained a 
patent to secure the ptopetty in the inrention. This 
patent was enrolled in 1769, six years after Watt in- 
vented the improved engine. 

Watt was now preparing to manufacture the new 
engines on an extensive scale, when his partner Roe- 
buck suffered a considerable loss by the failure of a 
mining speculation in which he had engaged and 
became involved in embarrassments, so as to be 
unable to make the pecuniary advances necessary t6 
cany Watt's designs into execution. Again disap- 
pointed* and harrassed by the difficulties which he 
bad to encounter. Watt was about to relinquish thfe 
further prosecution of his plans, when Mr. Matthew 
Bolton, a gentleman who had established a factory 
at Birmingham a short time before, made proposals 
to purchase Dr* Roebuck's share in the patent, in which 
he succeeded ; and in 1773, Watt entered into part- 
nership with Bolton. 

His situation was now completely changed. Bot- 
ton was not only a man of extensive capital, but also 
of considerable personal- influence, and had a dis- 
position which led him, from taste, to undertakings 
which were great and difficult, and which he prose- 
cuted with the most unremitting ardency and spirit. 
"Mn Watt," says Hayfair, "was studious and re- 
8* 
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served, keeping aloof from the world ; while Mr. Bol* 
tou was 'a man of address, delighting in society, 
active and mixing with people of all ranks with great 
freedom, and without ceremony. Had Mr. Watt 
searched ail Europe, he probably would not have 
found another person so fitted to bring his invention 
before the public, in a manner worthy of its merit 
and importance ; and although of most opposite 
habits, it fortunately so happened, that no two men 
ever more cordially agreed in their intercourse with 
each other." 

The delay in the progress of the manufacture of 
engines occasioned by the failure of Dr. Roebuck was 
such, that Watt found that the duration of his patent 
would probably expire before he would even be reim- 
fjursed the necessary expenses attending the various 
arrangements for the manufacture of the engines. 
He therefore, with the advice and influence of Bolton, 
Roebuck and other friends, in 1775, applied to parlia- 
ment for an extension of the term of his patent, which 
was granted for 25 years from the date of his appli- 
cation, so that his exclusive privilege should expire 
in 1800. 

An engine was now erected at Soho (the name of 
Bolton's factory) as a specimen for the examination 
of mining speculators, and the engines were begin** 
ning to come into demand. The manner in which 
Watt chose to receive remuneration from those who 
used his engines was as remarkable for its ingenuity, 
as for its fairness and liberaUty. He required that 
QQe-«third of the saving of coals effected by his en-- 
gine0 compared with the fitmospheric engines hitherto 
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used should be paid to him, leaving the benefit of the 
other two*thirds to the pubhc. Accurate experi- 
ments were made to ascertain the saving of coals: 
and as the amount of this saving in each engine 
depended on the length of time it was worked, 
or rather on the number of descents of the piston, 
Watt invented a very ingenious method of deter- 
mining .this. The vibrations of the great work- 
ing beam were made to communicate with a train of 
wheelwork in the same way as those of a pendulum 
conmiunicate with the work of a clock « Each vibra- 
tion of the beam moved one tooth of a small wheel, 
and the motion was communicated to a hand or index, 
which moved on a kind of graduated plate like the 
dial plate of a clock. The position of this hand 
marked the number of vibrations of the beam. This 
apparatus which was called the countfir^ was locked up 
and secured by two different, keys, one of which was 
kept by the proprietor, and the other by Bolton and 
Watt, whose agents went round periodically to exa- 
mine the engines when the counters were opened by 
both parties and examined, and the number of vibra<* 
tions of the beam determined, and the value of the 
patent third found.* 

Notwithstanding the manifest superiority of these 
engines over the eld atmospheric engines, yet such 
were the influence of prejudice and the dislike of what 

* Tha extent of the saTing in fuel may be judged from this : 
that for three engines erected at Chacewater mice In Cornwall, it 
waa agreed bj the proprietors, that they would compound for tho 
patent third, at ^2400 per annum ; so that Uie whole aatinf must 
ktre emoeeded jf 7i00 per aumim. 
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is new, that Watt found great difficulties in getting 
them into general use* The . comparatiTe first cost 
also probably operated against them> for it was neces- 
saiy that all the parts should be executed with great 
accuracy, which entailed proportionally increased ex- 
pense. In many instances they felt themselves obliged 
to induce the proprietors of the old atmospheric en- 
gines to replace them by the new ones, by, allowing 
th^m in exchange an exorbitant price for the old en- 
gines, and in some cases they were induced to erect 
engines at their own expense, upon an agreement that 
they should only be paid if the engines were found to^ 
fulfil the expectations, and brought the advantages 
which they promised^ It appeared since, that Bolton 
and Watt had actually expended a sum of neai^ly 
£50,000 on these engines before they began to receire 
any return. When we contemplate the immense ad- 
vantages which the commercial interests of the country 
have gained by the improvements in the steam-engine,, 
we cannot but look back with disgust at the influence 
of that fatal prejudice which opposes the progress of 
improvement under the jwretence of resisting innova- 
tion. It would be a problem of curious calculation 
to determine what would have been lost to the re^ 
sources of this country, if chance had not united the 
genius of such a mam as Watt with the spirit, enter- 
prise, and capital, of such a man as B<dton ! The 
result would reflect little credit on those who think 
novelty alone a sufficient reason for opposition.. 
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LECTURE VI. 



Defects of the single engine as applied to moTe machinery*— 
Attempt) to remoTe these — by two single engines^by the 
double^cting engine — Its principle^parallel motion — Crank — 
Sun and planet wheel— Fly-wheel — Gorernor. 



(54.) In the atmospheric engine, and the improved 
steam-engine of Watt, the power was of an intermitting 
Jkind. It acted only during the descent of the piston, 
but during the ascent its agency was suspended. Be- 
sides this, the weights or counter-poises which hfled the 
piston in the ascent, acted against the power in the de- 
scent ; and therefore no power was really saved by the 
suspension of the agency of steam-pressure during the 
ascent ; since a proportionably increased pressure w^s 
produced in the descent. Besides, being of an in- 
termitting nature, the power acted only in one direc- 
tion. If the steam-engine were only applied to 
pumping, these would not be defects, since an inter- 
mitting force acting always in one direction is that 
which is required. But if a more extended applica- 
tion of the powers of this machine be contemplated, 
these, defects become serious obstacles. To drive any 
apeeies of machinery, a constant and uniform action 
is requisite, and, therefore, the suspension of the 
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power during the ascent of the piston, would be in- 
compatible with this. 

Watt first proposed removing this defect by placing 
a cylinder under each arm of the beam, so that when 
one piston would be rising, the other would be fall- 
ing. Thus the pow«r woidd be acting on each, exactly 
at the time when its action on the other would be 
suspended, and an uniformity would be produced by 
making both cylinders communicate with the same 
boiler, so that steam of the same pressure would act 
upon them. They might also communicate with the 
same condenser, so that the same degree of condensa- 
tion, and a similar vacuum would be produced in each, 
thufl inrarng an eqatiltt|r of action^ 

(S5.) This arrangement, how^ter, was soon laid 
aside in ^voor of the single cylinder, with steanir 
ffressing the piston both upwctrds and downwards. 
This was easify acoomj^hed by opening alternate 
eommunioations, by talves, between each end of the 
cyiinder, and die boiler and cdndensen Thus, when 
tjie piston is at the top of the cylinder, steam is ad-^ 
mitted from the boiler above the piston, while the 
steam below it is allowed to flow into the condenser; 
and when the piston is at the bottom of the cylinder, 
steam is admitted from the boiler below it, while that 
which is above it is aDowed to flow into the condenser. 
There is thus a vacuum formed in the cylinder, alter- 
nately, above and below the piston, into which the steam 
admitted on the other side pressess it. Such is the 
principle of what is called the dmtbk^mting steam en* 
gme, in contradistinction to that in whichf as described 
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i» ib9> laal tUctom, smm aete oaly en one side of Hm 
fuaUmf while • vacuum is produced only on the xyther 
side. 

In tlu^ eii8e» th« i^oee ss of otmdeniation mnct be 
oonstapdjf sustained in the condenserf for when the 
piston is des^nded, the steam behw it is being con* 
deasedi and when it is asoending, the steam abaw it 
is being condensed. The jet must, therelbre be kept 
constantly playing uk the condenser, a»d the quantity 
of water which it admits, is rogul^ed by a valve ad** 
justed by a lever or index which moves upon a graduat* 
ed arch, and which may be regulated by the engineer 
when tne wigine is set at work. 

(56«) This change in the action, of the first moves 
eiccasioned a necessity for a change in the i^anner of 
oonnecting the piston-rod with the beam. In the 
single-acting engine, the end of the beam pfdled 
the piston-red up^ and the piston-rod pulled the 
end of the beam doum^ In both these cases, thereforet 
a flexible chain, applying itself to the arch-bead 
of the beam, evidently transmitted the force. But 
in the double-acting engine it is quite otherwise. In 
the descent, it is true, that the piston-rod still jmUs 
the beam doum^ but in the ascent the beam no longer 
pulls ip the piston-rod, but is pushed up by it. Now,, 
a flexible chain, though an effective agent in trans- 
mi^tting that modification of force called a pull^ is in- 
capable of conununipating a p^isJi or thrusU Were 
the chain and arch-head to be used in a double engine, 
(which has no counter weight on the opposite end of 
the beam to pidl it up) the cojisequence would be 
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that* in the -ascent of the piston^ the chain would 
Blacken, and the end of the beam above the piston* 
rod still remain depressed. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the connexion of the 
pi8ton*rod with the end of the beam should not be 
ftesdble but rigid, so as to be capable of transmitting 
force, both by pulling and puskirig^ Watt first pro- 
posed effecting this by making the piston-rod ter- 
minate in a rack with teeth, which should play in cor- 
responding teeth raised on the arch head of the beam 
as in fig. 13. 

(57.) Against . this method, however, there were 
some objections, as it was liable to wear, and failed 
to give that smoothness of motion to^ the piston-rod 
which is essentially necesi^euy for the preservation of 
the condition of the engine. The problem, therefore, 
which presented itself for solution, was to convert a 
perfectly smooth and straight motion of the piston- 
rod into a circular motion in the end of the beam,* 
and the genius of Watt never was more clearly mani- 
fested than in his solution of this problem. 

He conceived the notion of two straight rods a b, 
G D (fig. 14.) moving on centres or pivots a and c, so 
that the ends b and n would move in arcs of circles, 
with A and c as centres, The extremities b and x> 
of these rods he conceived to be connected by a third 
rod B D, united with them by pivots at B and n 
on which it could turn freely. To the system of 



^ Technically " to convert ft reciprocating rectilinear motion 
into A reciprocating circular motion." ' 
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rods thus connected, let an alternate motion round 
the fixed centres a and c be communicated. The 
points B and d will more in arcs with centres at 
A and c recqpectiTely, but the middle point p of the 
connecting-rod b d will move upwards and downwards 
in a straight hne.* 

His manner of reducing this mathematical principle 
to practical application was as elegant as the notion 
itself was ingenious. 

The apparatus is represented on the arm of the 
beam which works the piston in fig. 15. The beam, 
moving on its axis c, every point in its arm moves 
in the arc of a circle of which c is the centre. Let 
B be the point which divides the arm a c into equal 
parts, A B and b c ; and let d e be a straight rod 
equal in length to c b, and playing on the fixed centre 
or pivot n. The end e of this rod is connected by 
a straight bar e b with the point b, by pivots at b 
and E, on which the rod b e turns freely. If the 
beam be supposed to move alternately on its axis c, 
the point b will move up and down in a circular arc, 
of which c is the centre ; and at the same time the 
point E will move in an equal circular arc round the 
point n as a centre. According to what we have just 

"I" hi ft Btrict maUiemfttical sense, the path of the point p is 
a curre of a higher order, but in the play which is given to it 
in the application used in the steam-engine, it describes only 
a part of its entire locus, and thu part extending equally on 
each side of the point of inflection, its radius of curvature is 
infinite, so that in praetice, the deviation from a straight line, 
when proper proportions are observed in the rods, is imper- 
ceptible. 

9 
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ezphdii0d» tiw midcDe point f of the rod » e mSL iiiov« 
up and down ia & fftrai^ line. 

AlaOf kt & rod A o, equal in leo^ to b s, be at* 
tached to the end a of tlie beam by a fMvot on which 
it mo^es freely ; and let its extremity g be connected 
with E by a rod g e, equal in length to a b, and j^ay* 
ing on pirotg at o cmd e» The point g will move in 
a straight line parallel to that in which f moves.* The 
piston-rod of the steam-piston is attached to the point 
G, and that of the air-pump is attached to the point f, 
so that they are thus moved in parallel straight lines, 
one ha;iring double the motion (^ the other, being 
double the distance fh)m^e centre c.f 

This beautiful contrivance is called the paraUel mo^ 
Hon; and is an instance of the result of a complicated 
mathematical analysis perceived instinctiVely, and ap- 
peu-entty without any chain of connected reasoning. 
Watt was asked by those whose admiration was justly 
etcited by this exquisite invention, to what reasoning 
he could trace back his discovery ; and he replied that 

* The points c, p and g evidently lie in the same straight 
line, since cb : ca : bf : aq, and the latter lines are parallel. 
Taking c as the common pole of the loci of the points r, o, the 
r<ulw9 vtetof of the one will always be twice the correspond-* 
ing radiu8 vector of the other ; and, therefore, these curves are 
similar, similarly placed and parallel. Hence, by the last note, 
the point 6 must move in a line, difienng imperceptibly from a 
right line. 

t It is not necessary that the rods, forming the parallel mo- 
tion, should have tho proportions which we have assigned to 
then. There are varioas proportions which answer the pur- 
pose, and. whick will be seen by referenoe to works on the steam- 
engine. 
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lie was sirare of none ; tbat tbe eonceplioiii fLvAed 
upon bis mind without ptreviDUB inv^stigatioiH and 
so as to excite in faoflMelf surfnifle at the perfection of 
its action ; and that in looking at it ^ the fint time, 
he experieikced dl that pleasurable sense of norehy 
which arises from tbe first c<HitNnplation of the results 
of the invention of others. 

This and the other inventions of Watt seem to have 
been the pure creations of his genius, very little as- 
sisted by the results of practice. It does not even 
appear that be was a dexterous mechanic; for he 
never assisted in the construction of tbe first models 
of his own inventions. His dwelling-house was two 
miles from the factory, to which be never went more 
than once in the week, and then did not stay half an 
hour. • 

(b) However beautiful and ingenious in principle 
the parallel motion may be, it has recently been shown 
in tbe United States tbat much simpler means are suffi- 
cient to subserve tbe same purpose. In the engines 
constructed recently, under the direction of Mr. R. L. 
Stevens, a substitute for tbe parallel motion has been 
introduced tbat performs the task equally well, and is 
much less complex. On tbe bead of tbe piston-rod a 
bar is fixed, at right angles to it, and to the longitudinal 
section of the engine. Tbe ends of this bar work in 
guides formed of two parallel and vertical bars of 
iron, by which the upper end of the piston-rod is con- 
strained to move in a straight line. The cresS-bar that 
moves in tbe guides is connected with the end of the 
working beam by an inflexible bar, having a motion on 
two circular gudgeons,, one of which is in the working 
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beam, the other in the cross-bar. This is therefore free 
to accommodate itself to the changes in the respective 
position of the piston<*rod and working beam, and yet 
transmits the power exerted by the steam upon the 
former whether it be ascending or descending, to the 
latter, and through it to the other parts of the machine. 
(A.E.) . iv 

(58.) A perfect method being obtained for con* 
veying the alternate motion of the piston to the work- 
ing beam, the use of the counterpoise to lift the piston 
was discontinued, and the beam was made to balance 
itself exactly on its centre. The next end to be ob* 
tauied was to adapt the vibrating force of 'the working 
end of the beam to the motion of machinery. The 
motion most generally useful for this purpose is one 
of continued rotation. The object therefore, was by 
the aUemate circular motion of the end of the beam 
to produce a continued circular motion. In the first 
instance, Watt proposed effecting this by a cranky 
connected with the working end of the beam by a 
metal connector or rod. 

Let K be the centre or axis of the wheel which works 
the machinery, and to which rotation is to be imparted 
by the -beam c h. On the axle k, suppose a lever k i 
fixed, so that when k i is turned round the centre k, 
the wheel must be turned with it. Let a connector or 
rod H I be attached to the points h and i, playing 
freely on pivots or joints. As the end u is moved 
4ipwards and downwards, the lever ki is turned round 
the centre k, so as to give a continued rotary motion 
to the wheel which revolves on that centre. The 
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j^ferent positiiHar, wUeh the coimcMior imd ^v«r k i 
amme in the liiAient parts of a reyokxtkun ^^e repre- 
aea^inif. lt# 

(59.) Tlus wa^ the firit method which ^cmn^d to 
Watt §0T produeiiig a continued rotatoiy motion hf 
mean« of the vibrating motion of the beam, and ib the 
method now luuTentaBj ufed« A workman, howeveri 
from Bfr. Watt's factoiy, who Vf9» aware of the con- 
struction of a model of tbid, eotnnwmieated tfae method 
to Mr. Waahbonmgh of Bristol, who anticipaled 
Watt in taking out a patent* akid dthoagh it was in 
hia power to have disputed the patent, jet rather 
than he inTolved in titigal&«m, he gave ui> the pc^nt, 
and contrived unolher watf of producing the same 
efieet, which he caHed the nm aiui pkmet wheel, and 
which he used until the extnration ci Waehbofough's 
patent, when the erank was resumed. 

The toothed wheel b (fig* 17.) is fixed on the end of 
the connector, so that it does not turn on its axis. 
The teeth of this wheel work in tibose of another wheel 
▲, which is the wheel to wbaeh rotation is to be kn*^ 
parted, and which is turned by the wheel a lisvolv* 
ing round it, urged by the rod h 1, which receives its 
motion fifom the woiking-beam« The wheel a is called 
the sun-wheel, and b the planet-wheel, froita the ob- 
vious resemblance to the motion of these bodies. 

This contrivance, although in the main m£erior to 
the more sim{de one of the <»rank, is not without some' 
peculiar advantages ; among o^Ms, it givea to the 
sun-whed douUe the v^ocity which would b^ oditir* 
munieated by the «mple onink^ for lA the flteqAt 
9* 
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crank one revoluti^m onlj of the axle is produeed bf 
one revolution of the crank, but in the sun-and'^planet 
wheel two revolutions of the sun-wheel are produced 
bj one of the planet-wheel ; thus a double velocity is 
obtcdned from the same motion of the beam. This 
will be evident from considering that when the planet 
wheel is in its highest position, its lowest tooth is 
engaged with the highest tooth of the sun-wheel, as 
the planet-wheel passes from the highest position, its 
teeth driving those of the sun-wheel before them; 
when it comes into the lowest position, the highest 
tooth of the planet wheel is engaged with the lowest 
of the sun wheel : but then half of the sun-wheel has 
rolled off the planet-wheel, and therefore, the tooth 
which was engaged with it in its highest position, 
must now be distant from it by half the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel. A little reflection, however, on 
the nature of the motion, will render this plainer than 
any description can. This advantage of giving an 
increased velocity, may be obtcdned also by the simple 
crank, by placing toothed wheels on its axle. Inde- 
pendehdy of the greater expense attending the con- 
struction of the sun-and-planet-wheel, its hafoility to 
go out of order, and the rapid wear of the teeth and 
other objections, rendered it decidedly inferior to the 
crank, which has now entirely superseded it. 

(60.) Whether the simple crank or the sun-and- 
planet wheel be used, there is a difficulty of a pecuhar 
nature attending the continuance of the rotatory motion 
which is still to be overcome. There are two posi- 
tions in which the engine can give no motion what- 
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met to the crank, and these are when the end of the 
beam, the axle of the crank, and the pivot which 
joins the connector with die crank, are in the same 
straight hne. This will be easily understood. Sup- 
pose the beam, connector, and crank to assume the 
position represented in fig. 15. If steam urge the 
piston downwards, the point h and the connector b i 
will be drawn directly upwards. But it must be very 
evident that in the present situation of the connector 
H I, and the lever i k, the force which draws the point 
I in the direction ik can have no effect whatever 
in turning i k round the centre k, but will merely exert 
a pressure on the axle or pivots of the wheel. 

Again, suppose the crank and connector to be in 
the position h i k (fig. 16.) the piston being, conse- 
quently at the bottom of the cylinder^ If steam 
now press the piston upwards^ the pivot h and the 
connector h i will be pressed downwards^ and this 
pressure will urge the crank i k in the direction i k. 
It is evident that such a force cannot turn the crank 
round the centre k, and can be attended with no 
other effect than a pressure on the axle or pivots of 
the wheel. 

Hence in these two positions, the engine can have 
no effect whatever in turning the crank. What then, 
it may be asked, extricates the machine from the me- 
chanical dilemma in which it is pleu^ed twice in 
every revolution, on arriving at those positions in 
which the enuik escapes the influence of the power "i 
There is a tendency in bodies, when once put in mo- 
tion, to continue that motion until stopped by some 
opposing force, and this tendency cairies the crank 
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mit of 4ho86 two critical situatiofifl. ^^ic yelocitf 
which is given to it, w^e it is under the infiuettee of 
the impelling force of the heasi; is retained m a stiffi* 
cient degree to cany it tbrough that situation in 
which it is deserted by this impelling force. Al- 
though the rotatory motion intended to be pirodueed 
by the crank is, therefore, not absolutely impeded by 
this circumstance, yet it is rendered extremely irre- 
gular since, in passing through the two portions al- 
ready described, where the machine loses its power 
over the crank, the motion will be very ^w, and, in 
the positions of the crank most remote from these 
where the power of the beam upon it is greatest, the 
motion will be very quick. As the crank revolves 
from each of those positions where the power of the 
machine over it is greatest, to where that power is al* 
together lost, it is continually diminished, so that in 
fact the crank is driven by a varying power, and so 
produces a varying motion. This will be easily un* 
understood by considering the successive positions of 
the crank and connector represented in fig. 16. 

This variaUe motion becomes paiticularly objec- 
tionable when the engine is employed to drive ma- 
chinery. To remove this defect, we have recourse to 
the property of bodies just mentioned, viz. their ten- 
dency to retain a motion which is communicated to 
them. A large metal wheel called a Jfy-u^keel is placed 
upon the axis of the crank (fig. 15.) and is turned by 
it. The effect of this wheel is to equalize the motion 
eomraunicated by the action of the beam pn the 
crank, that action being just sufficient to sustain in 
the fly-wheel fin unif^loa velocity, find the tendency 
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of this wheel to retain the Telocity it receives, renders 
its rotation sufficiently uniform for && practical pur- 
poses. . ^ 

This uniformity of motion, however, will only be 
preserved on two conditions, Jirst^ that th^ supply of 
steam from the boiler shall be uniform^ and secondly 
that the machine have always the same resistance to 
overcome or be loaded equaJJiy* If the supply of 
steam from the boiler to the cyUnder be increased, 
the motion of the piston will be rendered more rapid, 
and, therefore, the revolution of the fly-wheel will also 
be more rapid, and on the other hand a diminished 
supply of steam will retard the fly-wheel- Again, if 
the resistance or load upon the engine be diminished^ 
the supply of steam remaining the same, the velocity 
will be increased, since a less resistance is opposed to 
the energy of the moving power, and on the other 
hand if the resistance or load be increased, the speed 
will be diminished, since a greater resistance will be 
opppsed to the same moving power. To insure an 
uniform velocity, in whatever manner the load or re- 
sistance may be changed, it is necessary to propor- 
tion the supply of steam to the resistance, so th^t 
upon the least variation in the velocity, the supply of 
steam will be increased or diminished, so as to keep 
the engine going at the same rate. 

(61.) One of the most striking and elegant appen- 
dages of the steam-^engine is the apparatus contrived 
by Watt for effecting this purpose. An apparatus, 
called a regulator or governor^ had been long well 
known to mill-wrights fbr rendering uniform the action 
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•f the «tone6 in t^^m myki, mmI was used generalij in 
maehineiy. Mr. Watt eontriv^ a beaudftd appli- 
cation of this apparatus for the regulation of the 
steam-engine. In the pipe which C€Ma<luct8 steam 
fifom the ho^er to the cyMnder he placed a ifiin cir- 
cular i^te, so that when placed with its face pre- 
sented towards the length of the pipe, it nearly 
stopped it, and allowed Utde or no steam to pass to 
the cylinder, hut when its edge was fdaced in the di- 
recticm of the pipe, it offered no resistance whatever 
to the passage of tiie steam. T%is circular plate was 
made to turn cm a diameter as an axis, peussing con- 
sequently through the centre of the tube. This plate 
or Tahre, called the throttle valve, was turned by a 
lever outside the tube, and according to the position 
given to it, would permit more or less steam to pass. 
If the valve be placed with its edge nearly in the di- 
rection of the tube, the supply of steam is abundant ; 
if it be placed with its feee nearly in the direction of 
the tube, the supply of steam is more fimited, and it 
appdara ^t by ^ position given to this valve, 
the steam may foe measured in any quantity to the 
cylinder. 

At first it was proposed that the engine-man 
siiouid adjust this valve with his hand ; when the 
engine was observed to increase its speed too much, 
he would check the supply of steam by partially 
closing the valve, but if on the other hand the motion 
was too slow, he would open the valve and let in a 
more abundant supply of steam. Watt, however, 
was not content with this, and desired to make the 
engine itself discharge this task with more steadiness 
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and MgttUffitf Aan ai^ aflHen^lattt could, and for tfaif 
purpofle be iqv^ed the g&femof ali^eady atkkled to. 

ThoB appai^atos is i^prenented m fig. 15 ; l b a pei^ 
peadicttbu* shall op axle to whieh a wheel M whh a 
groove is attached, and which turns with the shaft in 
piTots at the ends of the shaft l. A strap cm* rope 
which is rolled upon the axle of die fly-wheel is pass^ 
ed round the groove in the wheel m, in the same maa« 
ner as the strap acts in a turning lathe. Bf means 
of this strap the rotation of the ftf -wheel will pitNluee a 
rotation of the wheel M and the shaft l, and the speed 
of the one will always increase or diminish in the 
same proportion as the speed of the other, k, s 
are two heavy balls of metal placed at the ends of 
rods, which play on an axis fixed on the revolving 
shaft at o, and extend beyond the axis to q, q. 
Cooneeted with these by joktts at a q are two other 
rods Q R, which are attached to a broad ring of metal, 
moving freely up and down the revolving shaft. 
This ring is attached to a lever whose eentre 
is s, and is eimnected by a series of levers wi& 
the throtde-*valve t. When the speed of the fly- 
wheel is much increased, the spindle l is whirled 
round with considerable rapidity, and by their na- 
tural tendency* the balls n n fly from the centre. 
The levers which play on the axis o, by this motion, 
diverge from eaeh other, and, thereby depress the 
joints Q U) and l^ this draw down the joints r, 
and with them the ring of metal which slides upon 
the spindle. By these means the end of the lever 

* Ihecenttifttga'farti. 
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playing on s is depressed, and the end y raised 
and the motion is transmitted to the throttle-valve 
which is thereby partially closed, and the supj^y of 
steam to the cylinder checked. If, cm the contrary, 
the velocity of the fly-wheel be diminished, the balk 
will fall towards the axis, and the apposite effects 
ensuing, the supply of steam wiU be increased, and the 
velocity restored. 

The peculiar beauty of this apparatus is, that in 
whatever position the balls sjettle themselves, the 
velocity with which the governor revolves must be 
the same;t and in this, in fcu^t, consists its whole 
efficacy as a regulator. Let us suppose that the en- 
gine is working 100 looms, and, that. 50 of them are 
thrown out of gear. The engine is thus .. suddenly 

t Strictly speaking, this is only true when the divergence of 
the rods from the spindle is not very great, and in practice, 
this divergence is never sufficient to render the above asser- 
tion untrue. This property of the conical pendulum arises 
from the circumstance of the centrlfligtil force, in this instance, 
varying as the radius of the chrcle in which the balls are 
moved; and when this is the case, as is well known, the 
periodic time is constant. The time of one revolution of the 
balls is equal to twice the time in which either ball, as a com- 
mon pendulum, would vibrate on the centre, and as all its 
vibrations, though the arcs be unequal, are equal in time, 
provided those arcs be small, so also is the periodic time of 
tho revolving balls invariable. These observations, however, 
only apply when the balls settle themselves steadily into a 
circular motion ; for while they are ascending they describe ^. 
a spiral curve with double curvature, and the period will vary. 
This takes place during the momentary changes in the velocity of 
the engine. 
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relieved of half its load, and the supply of steam 
before employed, will now make it move with a con- 
siderably increased velocity. The balls will imme- 
diately fly from the axis and partially close the 
throttle-valve, and diminish the supply of steam. 
When this is so far acccnnphshed as to restore the 
engine to its former velocity, the balls will become 
steady, and continue to revolve at the increased dis- 
tance from the axis with the sai^^e velocity as they 
before revolved at the original distance. 

We have thus described the principal parts of the 
double-acting steam-engine. The valves and the 
methods of working them have been reserved for the 
next lecture, as they admit of considerable variety, 
and will be better treated of separately. We have 
also reserved the consideration of the boiler, which 
is far from being the least interesting part of the mo- 
dem steam-engine, for a future lecture. 
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LECTURE VII. 



On the Valves of the double-ftciing Steam-Engine— Original 
Valves— Spindle Valves— Sliding Valve— D Valve- Four-way 
Cock. 



(62.) The various improrements described in the 
last lecture were secured to Watt by patent in the 
year 1782. The engine now acquired an enlarged 
sphere of action; for its dominion over manufactures 
was decided by the J?y wkeel^ crank, and governor. 
By means of these appendages, its motions were re- 
gulated with the most delicate precision ; so that while 
it retained a power whose magnitude wa^ almost un- 
limited, that power was Under as exact regulation as 
the motion of a time-piece. There is no species of 
manufacture, therefore^ to which this machine is not 
applicable, from the power which spins the finest 
thread, or produces the most delicate web, to that 
which is necessary to elevate the most enormous 
Weights, or overcome the most unhmited resistances* 
Although it be true, that in later times the steam- 
engine has received many improvements, some of 
which are very creditable to the invention and talents 
of their projectors, yet it is undeniably certain that 
all its great and leading perfections, all those qua- 
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Uties by which it has produced Btteh wonderful effects 
on the resources of these countries, by the extension 
of manufoctures and commerce, — ^those quahties by 
which its influence is felt and acknowledged in erery 
part of the civilized globe, in increasing the happiness, 
in multiplying the enjoyments, and cheapening the 
pleasures of life, — that these powers are due to^ the 
predominating powers of one man, and that man one 
who possessed neither the influence of wealth, rank, 
nor education, to give that first impetus which is 
so often necessary to carry into circulation the earlier 
productions of genius. 

The method of working the valves of the double- 
acting steam-engine is a subject which has much 
exercised the ingenuity of engineers, and many ele- 
gant contrivances have been suggested, some of which 
we shall now proceed to describe. But even in this 
the invention of Watt has anticipated his successors ; 
and the contrivances suggested by him are thos^ 
which are now almost universally used. 

In order perfectly to comprehend the action of the 
several systems of valves which we are about to de- 
scribe, it will be necessaiy distinctly to remember the 
manner in which the steam is to be communicated to 
the cylinder, and withdrawn fhxn it. When the pis- 
ton is at the top of the cylinder, the steam below it 
is to be drawn off to the condenser, and the steam 
from the boiler is to be admitted above it. Again 
when it has arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
steam above is to be drawn off to the condenser, and 
the steam from the boiler is to be admitted below it^ 

In the earlier engines constructed by Watt, this was 
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effiected bjr four ralves^ which were opened and closed 
in pairs. Valve boxes were placed. at the top and 
bottom of the cylinder, each of which cconmunicated 
by tubes with both the steam-^Hpe from the boiler 
and the condenser. Each valye-box accordingly con- 
tained two valves, one to admit steam from the steam- 
pipe to the cylinder, and the other to allow that 
steam to pass into the condenser. Thus each valve- 
box contained a -steam valve and an exhausting valve. 
The valves at the top of the cylinder are called the 
upper steam valve ^ and the ispper exhausting valve, and 
those at the bottom the lower steam valve and the 
lower exhausting valve. > In fig. 16. a is the upper 
steam valve, which when open admits steam above the 
piston ; b' is the upper exhausting valve, which when 
open draws off the steam from the piston to the con- 
denser, c' is the lower steam valve, which admits 
steam below the piston, and d' the lower exhausting 
valve, which draws off the steam from below the pis- 
ton to the condenser. 

Now suppose the piston to be at the top of the 
cylinder, the cylinder below it being filled with steam, 
which has just pressed it up. Let the upper steam 
valve A.' and the lower exhausting valve d' be opened, 
and the other two vtdves closed. The steam which fills 
the cytinder below the piston will immediately pass 
through the valve d' into ^e condenser, and a vacuum 
will be produced below the piston. At the same 
time, steam is admitted from the steam-pipe through 
the valve a' above the piston, and its pressure will 
force the piston to the bottom of the cylinder. On 
the arrival of the piston at the bottom of the cylinder^ 
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the tipper steam vake a', and lower exbauttiiig valTe 
d\ are closed, and tbe kMrer steaai Talre c' and upper 
exhaastmg valve b' are opeaed. The steam wluch 
Ms the eylifider above the ^atoa now passes off 
through b' into the condenser, and leaves a vacuum ' 
above the jHston. At the same time, steam from the 
boiler is adnntted through the lower steam vahre C, 
below the piston, so that it will press the {Mston to 
the t<^ of the cylinder: and so the process is con- 
tinued. 

It appears, therefore, that the upper steam valve, and 
the lower exhausting valve, are to be opened together, 
on the arrival of the piston at the top of the cylinder. 
To effect this, one lever b' is made to communicate by 
jointed rods with both these vajves, and this lever is 
moved by a {nn placed on the piston rod of the air-- 
pump ; and such a position may be given to this pin 
as to produce the desired effect exactly at the proper 
moment of time^ In like manner another lever f/ 
communicates by jointed rods with the upper ex- 
hausting valve and lower steam valve, so as to open 
them and close them together ; and this lever in like 
manner is worked by a pin in the piston-rod of the 
air pump, 

(63.) This method of connecting the valves, and 
working them, has been superseded by another, for 
which Mr. Murray of Leed^ obtained a patent, 
which was, however, set aside by Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt, who showed that they had previously practised 
it. This method is represented^ in fig. 18, 19. The 
stems of the valves are perpendicular, and move in 
10 » 
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steam-tigiit sockets in the top of the ralve^boxes. 
The Btem of the upper steam valve a is & tube throogb 
which the stem of the upper exhaostiiig valve b 
passes, and in wMch it moves steam-tight; both 
these stems moving steam-tight through the top of 
the valve-hox. The lower steam valve c, aad ex* 
hausting valve n, are similailj drcomstanced ; the 
stem of the former being a tube through which the 
stem of the latter passes. The sterns of the upper 
steam valve and lower exhausting valve are then con<* 
nected by a rod e ; and those of the upper exhaosting 
valve and lower steam vahre by another rod f. These 
rods, therefore, are capable of moving the valves in 
pairs, when elevated and depressed. The motion 
which works the valves is, however, not eommtmicaled 
by the rod of the air-pump, but is received from the 
axis of the fly wheel. This axis works an apparatus 
called an eccentric; the principle which regulatcis the 
motion of this may be thus explained : 

D E (fig. 20, 21.) is a circular metallic ring, the 
inner surface of which is perfectly smooth. This 
ring is connected with a shaft p b, which communi- 
cates motion to the valves by levers which are at- 
tached to it at B. A circular metallic plate is fitted 
in the ring so as to be capable of turning within it, 
the surfaces of the ring and plate which are in contact 
being smooth and lubricated with oil or grease. This 
circular plate revolves, but not on its centre. It turns 
on its axis c, at some distance from its centre a ; the 
effect of which, evidently, is that the ring within 
which it is turned is moved alternately in opposite 
directions, and through a space equal to twice the 
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distiLQce (c a) of the axis 6f the circtthn* plate from the 
coimi<m centpe of it and the mg. The eecentric ib 
its two eztremie poi^ions is representedMn fig. 20, 21. 
The plate aad ring d e aie placed 6n the axifi of the fly^ 
wheel,^oFoii the axis of sottiie other wheel whieh is wcM'ked 
l^ the fl j-wbeel. So tibat the u»tiou of eontinued rota- 
tion'in the fly-wheel is thus made to produce an alternate 
motion in a straight line in ^e shaft f b. This rod is 
made to communicate by levers with the rods £ and f 
(fig. 18, 19,) wiiich work the valves in such a manner, 
that when the eccentric is in the position fig, 20. one 
pair of valves are opened and the other pair closed ; and 
when it is brought to the position fig. 21. the other pair 
are opened, and the former closed, and so on. It is by 
means of such an apparatus as this, that the valves 
are worked almost universally at present. 

The piston being supposed to be at ihe top of the 
cylinder (fig. 18.) and die rod e raised, the valves a 
and D are evened, and b and c closed. The steam 
enters from the steam-pipe at an aperture immediately 
above the valve a^ and passing through the open 
valve, enters the cylinder . above the piston. At the 
same time, the steam which is below the piston, and 
which has just (Nressed it . up, flows through the open 
valve D, and through a tube immediately under it to 
the condenser. A vacuum being thus produced below 
the piston, and steam pressure acting above it, it 
descends, and when it arrives at the bottom of the 
cylinder (fig. 19.) the rod e is permitted to fall, and 
the valves a and b fall into their seats, and at the 
same time the rod f is raised, and the valves b and 
c are opened. Steam now is admitted through an 
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ftperture abore the valve c, and passes below the pis- 
ton, while the steam above it passes through the open 
valve B into a tiribe immedialety under it, whii^ leads 
to the condenser. A vacuum bemg thus produced 
above the piston, and steam pressure acting below it, 
the piston ascends, and thus the alternate ascent and 
descent is continued by the motion communicated to 
the rods e f from the fly-wheel. 

(c) An improvement has been made in the United 
States in the mode of working the puppet valve. It 
consists in placing them by pairs in two different ver- 
tical planes instead of one. The rods then work 
through four separate stuffing boxes, cmd the necessity 
of making two of them hollow cylinders is avoided. 
(A.E.) 

(64.) There are various other contrivances for regu- 
lating the circulation of steam through the cylinder. 
In fig. 22. 23, is represented a section of a slide valve 
suggested by Mr. Murray of Leeds. The steam- 
pipe from the boiler enters the valve-box d e at s. 
Curved passages a a, 6 b, communicate between this 
valve-box and the top and bottom of the cylinder ; 
and a fourth passage leads to the tube c, which passes 
to the condenser. A sliding piece within the valve- 
box opens a communication alternately between each 
end of the cylinder, and the tube c which leads to 
the condenser. In the position of the apparatus in 
fig. 22. steam is passing from the steam-pipe s, through 
the curved passage a a above the piston, and at the 
same time the steam below the piston is passing through 
the passage b b into .the tube o, and thence to the 
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coadenaer. A yacuum is ihni formed below the pis* 
ton, and steam is introduced above it. The piston, 
therefore, descends ; dkid when it arrives at the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, the slide is moved into the posi* 
tion represented in fig» 23. Steam now passes from 
s through B B below the piston, and the steam 
above it passes through a a and c to the condenser. 
A vacuum is thus produced above the piston, and 
steam pressure is introduced below it, and the piston 
ascends ; and in this way the motion is continued. 

The slide is moved by a lever which is worked by 
the eccentric from the fly-wheel. 

(65.) Watt suggested a method of regulating the 
circulation of steam, which is called the d valve, 
from the resemblance which the horizontal section 
of tlie valve has to the letter n. This method, which 
is veiy generally used, is represented in section in 
fig, 24. 25, Steam from the boiler enters through s. 
A rod of metal connects two solid plugs a b, which 
move steam-tight in the passage d* In the position 
of the apparatus represented in fig. 24. the steam 
passes from s through the passage d, and enters 
the cylinder above the piston, while the steam below 
the piston passes thi'ough the open passage by the 
tube c to the condenser. A vacuum is thus formed 
below the piston, while the pressui^e of steam is in- 
troduced above it, and it accordingly descends. When 
it lias arrived at the bottom of the cyhnder, the plugs 
A D are moved into the position in fig. 25. Steam 
now passing from s through d, enters the cyhnder 
below the piston ; while the steam which is above 
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the piston, and has just pressed it down, passes 
through the open passage into the condenser. A va-- 
cuum is thus produced above the piston, and the 
steam pressure below forces it up. When it has 
arrived at the top of the cylinder, the position of the 
plugs A B is again changed to that represented in 
fig. 24. and a similar effect to that already described 
is produced, and the piston is pressed down and so 
the process is continued. 

The plugs A B, and the rod which connects them, 
are moved up and down by proper levers, which re- 
ceive their motion from the eccentric. 

This contrivance is frequently modified, particularly 
in cases where the engine is not of very great power, 
by conducting the steam from above the piston to the 
condenser, through a tube in the plugs a b and their 
connecting rx)d. In fig 26. 27. a tube passes through 
the plugs A B and the rod which, joins them. In the 
position fig. 26. steam entering at s, passes through 
the tube to the cylinder above the piston, while the 
steam below the piston passes through c into the 
condenser. A vacuum being thus made below the 
piston, and steam pressing above it, it descends; and 
when it has arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
position of the plugs a b and tube is changed to that 
represented in fig. 27. The steam now entering at s 
passes to the cyhnder below the piston, while the 
steam above the piston passes through c into the 
condenser. A vacuum is thus produced above the 
piston, and steam pressure introduced below it, so 
that it ascends, When it has arrived at the top of 
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the cylinder, the plugs are moved into the position 
represented in fig. 26. and similar effects being pro- 
duced, the piston again descends ; and so the motion 
is continued. 

The motion of the sliding tube may be effected 
like the former contrivances, by the action of the 
eccentric. It is also sometimes done by a bracket 
f^tened on the piston-rod. This bracket, in the de- 
scent of the piston, strikes a projection on the valve- 
rod, and drives it down, and in the ascent meets a 
similar projection, and raises it. 

(66.) Another method, worthy of notice for its elcr 
gance and .simplicity, is xhefour-way cock* A section 
of this contrivance is given in ^g, 28. 29. c t s b are 
four passages or tubes; s leads from the boiler, and 
introduces steam ; c, opposite to it, leads to the con- 
denser ; T is a tube which communicates with the top 
of the cyhnder ; and b one which communicates with 
the bottom of the cylinder. These four tubes com- 
municate with a cock which is furnished with two 
curved passages, as represented in the figures; and 
these passages are so formed, that according to the 
position given to the cock, they may be made to open 
a communication between any two adjacent tubes of 
the four just mentioned. When the cock is placed 
as in fig. 28. communication is opened between the 
steam-pipe and the top of the cylinder by one of the 
curved passages, and between the condenser and the 
bottom of the cylinder by the other curved passage. 
In this case the steam passes from below the piston 
to the condenser, leaving a vacuum under it, and 
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steam is introduced fiom the boiler above the piston. 
The piston therefore descends ; and when it has ar- 
rived at the bottom of the cylinder, the position of 
the cock is changed to that representecT in fig. 29. 
This change is made bj turning the cock through one 
fourth of an entire revolution, which maj be done by 
a lever moved by the eccentric, or by various other 
means. One of the curved passages in the cock now 
opens a communication between the steam-pipe and 
the bottom of the cylinder ; while the other opens a 
communication between the condenser and the top of 
the cylinder. By these means, the steam from the 
boiler is introduced below the piston, while the steam 
above the piston is drawn off to the condenser. A 
vacuum being thus made above the piston and steam 
introduced below it, it ascends ; and when it has ar- 
rived at the top of the cyHnder, the cock being moved 
back, it resumes the position in fig. 28. and the same 
consequences ensue, the piston descends, and so the 
process is continued. In fig. 30. 31. the four-way 
cock with the passages to the top and bottom of the 
cylinder is represented on a larger scale. 

This beautiful contrivance is not of late invention. 
It was used by Papin and is also described by Leu- 
pold in his Theatrum Machinarum^ a work published 
about the year 1720, in which an engine is described 
acting with steam of high pressure, on a principle 
which we shall describe in a subsequent lecture. 

The four-way cock is liable to some practical ob- 
jections. The quantity of steam which fills the tubes 
between the cock and the cylinder, is wasted every 
stroke. This objection, however, also appties to the 
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sliding valve (fig. 23. 33.) €uid to die stidiiig tube 
or D valves (fig. 24. 25. 26. 27.) In fact, it is appli- 
cable to eveiy contrivance in which means of shutting 
off the steam are not placed at both top and bottom 
of the cjlinder. Besides this, howev^, the various 
passages and tubes cannot be conveniently made 
large enough to supply steam in sufficient abund- 
ance, and consequently it becomes necessary to pro- 
duce steam in the boiler of a more than ordinaiy 
strength to bear the attenuation which it suffers in 
its passage thro^h so many narrow tubes. 

One of the greatest objections, however, to the use 
of the four-way cock, particularly in large engines, is 
its unequal wear. The p^uts of it near the pauBsages 
having smaller surfaces, become more affected by the 
friction, and in a short time the steam leaks between 
the oock and its case, and becomes wasted and.tends 
to vitiate the vacuum. These cocks are, therefore, 
seldom used, except in small condensing engines; 
bat ave almost aniversal]y adopted in high-pressure 
steam-engines; for in tiiese the leakage is. not of 
so much conasquence, as will appear hereafl^r. 
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LECTURE Vffl. 



The Boiler and its Append^es — Lerel Gauges — ^Feeding Appa- 
ratus — Steam Gauge— Barometer Gauge — Safety Valves — Self- 
regulating Damper— Edelcvantz^s Valves-Furnace— Smoke- con- 
suming Furnace— BnintoR's Self'-regulating Furnace— Oidiiam's 
Modification. 



> (67.) The regular action of a steam-engine, as well 
as the economy of fuel, depends in a great degree on 
the construction of the boiler or apparatus for gene- 
rating the steam. The boiler may be conceived as a 
great magazine of steam for the use of the engine ; 
and care must be taken not only that a sufficient 
quantity be always ready for the supply of the ma- 
chine, but also that it shall be of the proper quality, 
that is, that its pressure shall not exceed. that which is 
required, nor fall short of it. Precautions should be, 
therefore, taken, that the production of steam should 
be exactly proportioned to the work to be done, and 
that the steam so prbduced shall be admitted to the 
cylinder in the same proportion. 

To accomplish this, various contrivances, eminently 
i-emarkable for their ingenuity, have been resorted to, 
and which we shall now proceed to describe. 
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{d) The best shape that eaii be given to a boiler 
when it is to bear any considerable pressure of steam, 
and this is frequently the case even in the condensing 
engine when applied to the ^team-boats, is a cylinder ; 
this being equally strong in every point of its section, 
will bear a greater strain than any other form. (A. £.) 

(68«) Dijflferent methods have been, from time to 
time, suggested for indicating the level of the water 
in the boiler. We have already mentioned the two 
guage-pipes used in the ecirlier steam-engines (25;) 
and which are still in many eases continued. There 
are, however, some other method? which merit our 
attention. 

A weight p (fig* 32.) half immersed in the Water 
in the boiler, is supported by a wire, which, passing 
steam-tight through a small hole in the top, is con- 
nected by a flexible stiing or chain passing over a 
wheel w, with a counterpoise a, wh^ch is just able to 
balance f, when half immersed. If f be raised above 
the water, a, being lighter, will no longer balance it, 
and F will descend, pulling up a, and turning the 
wheel w* . If, on the other hand, F.be plunged deeper 
in the water, a will more than balance it, and will 
pull it up. So that the only position in which f and 
A will balance each other is when f is half immersed. 
The wheel w is so adjusted, that when two pins, 
placed on its rim,- are in the horizontal position, as 
in fig. d2. the water is at its proper level. Conse- 
quently it follows, that if the water rises above this 
level, the weight f is lifted, and a falls, so diat the 
pins F p' eome into the position in tg. 33. If, on the 
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other hand, the level of the water falb, p falls and a 
rises, so that the pins p p' assume the position in 
fig. 34. Tha£l, in general, die position of the pins 
p p' becomes an indication of the quantity (^ water in 
the boiler. 

Another method is to place a glass tube (fig. 35.) 
with one end t entering die boiler above the proper 
level, and the other end t' entering it below the 
proper level. It must be evident that the water in 
this tube will always stand at the same level as the 
water in the boiler; since the lower part has a free 
communication with that water, while the surface is 
submitted to the pressure of the^ same steam as the 
water in the boiler. This, and the last«mentioned 
gauge have the advantage of addressing the eye of 
the engineer at once, without any adjustment, where- 
as the gauge cocks (25) must be both opened, when- 
ever the depth is to be ascertained. 

These gauges, however, require the frequent atten- 
tion of the engine man ; and it becomes desirable either 
to find SiHne more effectual means of awakening that 
attention, or to render the supply of the boiler, inde- 
pendent of any attention* In order to enforce the 
attention of the engine man, to replenish the boiler 
when partially exhausted by evaporatioii, a tube was 
sometimes inserted at the lowest level to which it was 
intended that the water should be permitted to fall. 
This tube was conducted from the boiler into the 
enginerhouse, where it terminated . in a mouth-piece 
or whisde^ so that whenever the water fell below the 
level at which this tube was inserted in the boiler, 
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the steam would rush through it, and issuing with 
great velocity at the mouth-piece, would . sunifmon the 
engineer. to his duty with a call that would rouse him 
eren fi^m sleep^ 

(69.) In the most effectual of these methods, the 
task of replenishing the boiler should still be exe- 
cuted by the engineer ;_ and the utmost that the 
boiler itself was made to do, was to give due notice 
of the necessity for the supply of water. The con- 
sequence was, among other inconveniences, that the 
level of the water was subject to constant variation. 

To remedy this, a method has been invented by 
which the en^ne is made to feed its own boiler. The 
pipe q' (fig. 15.) which leads from the hot water 
pump h', terminates in a small cistern c (fig. 36.) in 
which the water is received. In the bottom of this 
cistern a valve y is placed, which opens upwards, and 
eommunicates with a feed-pipe, which descends into 
the boiler below the level of the water in it. The stem 
of the valve v is connected with a lever turning on 
the centre d, and loaded vnth a weight p dipped in 
the water in the boiler in a manner similar to that 
described in fig. 92. and balanced by a counterpoise 
A in esactly the same way. When the level of 'the 
water in the boiler falls, the float p falls with it, and 
pulling down the arm e, of the lever, raises the valve 
V, and let the water descend into the boiler from the 
cistern c. When the boiler has thus been replenished, 
and the level raised to its former place, p will again be 
raised, and the valve v closed by the weight a. In prac- 
tice, however, the valve v adjusts itself by means of 
11 • 
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the effect of the water on die weight f, bo as to pennit 
the water from the feeding cistern c to flo^ in a conti- 
nued stream, just sufficient in quantitj to supply the 
coniumption from evaporation,' and to maintain the 
l^irel of the water in the boiler constantly the same. 

By this singularly felicitous arrangement, the boiler 
is made to replenish itself, or, more properly speak- 
ing, it is made to receive such a supply as that it 
never wants replenishing, an effect which, no effort 
of attention on the part of an engine*-man' could pro- 
duce. . But this is not the only good e€^t produced 
by this contrivance. A part of the steam which ori« 
ginally left the boiler, and having discharged its duty 
in moving the piston, was condensed and reconverted 
into water, and lodged by the air-pump in the hot- 
well (47,) is here agaio restored to the source from 
which it came, bringing back all the unconsumed 
portion of its heat preparatory to being once more put 
in circulation through th? machine. 

The entire quantity of hot water pumped into the 
cistern c is not always required for the boiler. A 
waste-pipe may be provided for carrying off the sur- 
plus, which may be turned to any puipose for which 
it, may be required; or it may be discharged into a 
cistern to cool, preparatory to being restored to the 
cold cistern (fig. 12,) in case water for the supply of 
that cistern he not sufficiently abundant. 

In <3ities and places in which it becomes an object 
to prevent the waste of water, the waste^^^es, pro- 
ceeding from the feed-cistern g (fig. 36,)4uid 6xm^ the 
cold cistern containing the cc^denser and air-pumm 
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may be condact^d to a dstem a b (fig. 37.) Let c 
be the pipe fir6m tbe Ceding dBterHy and d diat 
from the cold astern; by these pipes the waste 
urater fi^ora both fAieeUd cisterns is deposited in 
Aft.. In the bottom of a b » a val^e v, openmg 
upwards, coniiected with a float f. -When the quan* 
tity of water collected in the cistern a b is such, 
that the level rises considerably, the float f is raised, 
and Ms the valve v, ond the water flows into the 
main^ipe, which supplies wat^ for working the en- 
gine, o is the cold water^pnmp for the supply of die 
cold<»8tern. 

This arrangement for saving the water discharged 
from the feeding and condensing cisterns has been 
adopted in the printing office of the Bank of Ireland, 
and a veiy considerable waste of water is thereby 
prevented. 

(70.) It is necessary to have a ready method of 
ascertaining at all times the strength of the steam 
vdiich is used in working the engine. For this pur- 
purpose a bent tube containing mercury is inserted into 
some part of the apparatus which has free communi-'^ 
cation with the steam. It is usually inserted in the 
jacket of the cylinder (44.) Let a b c (fig. 38.) be 
such a tube. The pressure of the steam forces the 
mercury down in the leg a b, and up in the leg b c. 
If the mercury in both legs be at exactly. /the same 
level, the pressure of the steam must be exactly eqtnd 
to that of the atmosphere ; because tfaevteam pressure 
on the mercury in a b balances the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the mercury inn c. If, however, the level 4if 
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the mercury in b c be above the level of the mer- 
cury in B A, the pressure of the steam will exceed 
that of the atmosphere. The excess of its pressure 
above that of the atmosphere may be found by ob- 
sening the difference of the levels of the mercury in 
the tubes b c and b a ; allowing a pressure of one 
pound on each square inch for every two inches in the 
difference of the levels. 

' If, on the contrary, the level of the mercury in b c 
should fall below ita level in a b, the atmospheric 
pressure will exceed that of the steam, and the de- 
gree or quantity of the excess may be ascertained ex- 
actly in the same way. 

If the tube be glass, the difference of levels of the 
mercury would be visible ; but it is most commonly 
made of iron ; and in order to ascertain the level, a 
thin wooden rod with a float,' is inserted in the open 
end of B c ; so that the portion of the stick within 
the tube indicates the distance of the level of the 
mercury from its mouth. A bulb or cistern of mer- 
cury might be substituted for the leg a b, as in the 
common barometer. This instrument is called the 
steam-gauge. 

If the steam-gauge be used as a measure of the 
strength of the steam which presses on the piston, it 
ought to be on the same side of the throttle valve 
(which is regulated by the governor) as the cylinder; 
for if it were on the same side of the throttle-valve 
with the boiler, it would not be affected by the 
changes which the steam may undergo in passing 
through the throttle valve, when partially closed by 
the agency of the governor, (61) 
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(7L) The force with which the piston is pressed 
depends on two things : 1^, the actual strength of th6 
steam which presses on it; and 2% on the actual 
strength of the vapour which resists, it. For, al- 
though the vacuum produced by the m^hod of sepa- 
rate condensation be much more perfect than what 
had been produced in the atmospheric engines, yet 
still some vapour of a small degree of elasticity is 
found to arise from the hot water in the bottom of 
the condenser, before it caai be extracted by the air- 
pump. One of these pressures is indicated by the 
steam-gauge already described ; but still, before we 
can estimate the force with which the piston de- 
scends, it is necessary to ascertain the force of the 
vapour which remains uncondensed, and resists the 
motion of the piston. Another gauge, called the 
barometer-gauge, is provided for this purpose. A 
glass tube a b (fig. 39.) more than thirty inches long, 
and open at both ends, is placed in an upright or 
vertical position, having the lower end b immersed in 
a (Astern of mercury, c. To the upper end is dttached 
a metal tube, which .communicates with the con- 
denser, in which a constant V€u^uum or, rather, high 
degree of rarefaction is sustained. The same vacuum 
must, therefore, exist in the tube a b, above the level 
of the mercury ; 9nd the atmospheric pressure on the 
surface of the mercury in the cistern c will force the 
mercury up in the tube a b, until the column which 
is suspended in it is equal to the difiference between 
the atmospheric pressure, and the pressure of the 
uncondensed steam. (6) The difference between the 
cfdumn of merciury sustained in this instrument and 
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in the common barometer, Trill determiiie the strength 
of the uncondensed steam, allowing a force propor- 
tional to one pound per square inch for every two 
inches of merciiry in the difference of the two co- 
lumns. (6) In a well-constructed engine, which is 
in good order, there is very little difference between 
the altitude in the barometer gauge a^d the common 
barometer. 

To compute the force with which the piston de- 
scends, thus becomes a very simple arithmetical pro- 
cess. First ascertain the difference of the levels of 
the mercury in the steam-gau^e. This gives the ex- 
cess of the steam pressure above the atmospheric 
pressure. Then find the height of the mercury in 
the barometer guage. This gives the excess of the atmo- 
spheric pressure above the uncondensed steam. Hence, 
if these two heights be added together, we shall ob- 
tain the excess of the impelling force ^ of the steam 
from the boiler on the one' side of the piston above 
the resistance of the uncondensed steam on the other 
side. This will give the effective impelling force. 
Now, if one pound be allowed for every two inches of 
mercury in the two columns just mentioned, we shall 
have the number of pounds of impelling pressure on 
every square inch of the piston. Then if the num- 
ber of squ6u*e iliches in the section of the piston be 
found (p, 44, note,) and multiplied by the number of 
pounds on each square inch, the whole effective force 
with which it moves wiU be obtained. 

In the computation of the power of the engine, 
however, all this force, thus computed, is not to h4 
allow^ as the effective working power. For it r«- 
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quires some foree, and by no means an inconside* 
rable p<Nrtion, to move the en^e itself, even when 
unloaded ; all this, therefore, which is spent in over* 
coming friction, dec. is to be left out of account, and 
onlj the balance set . down as the effective working 
power. 

From what we have stated, it appears that in order 
to estimate the effective force with which the piston 
is urged, it is necessaiy to refer to both the barometer 
and the steam gauge. This double computation may 
be obviated by making one gauge serve both purposes. 
If the end c of the steam gauge (fig. 38,) instead of 
communicating with the atmosphere, were continued 
to the condenser, we should have the pressure of the 
steam acting upon the mercury in the tube b a, and 
the pressure of the uncondensed vapour which resists 
the piston acting on the mercury in the tube b c. 
Hence the difference of the levels of the mercury in 
the tubes will at once indicate the difference between 
the force of the steam and that of the uncondensed 
vapour, which is the effective force with which the 
. piston is urged. 

(71.]L To secure the boiler from accidents arising 
from the steam becoming too strong, a safety valve 
is used, similar to those described in Papin's steam* 
engine ^40,) loaded with a weight equal to the 
strength which the steam is intended to have above 
the atmospheric pressure ; for it is found expedient, 
even in condensing engines, to use the stoam of a 
pressure somewhat above that of the atmosphere. 

Besides this valve, another of the very opposite 
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kind i« sometimes used. Upmi stopfmig tiie engine, 
and extinguishing the fire, it is found that ^ steam, 
condensed wilhin the bcnier, i^oduees a racuum { so 
that the atmosphere, pressing <m the eHemal surisee 
of tihe hoiler, has a toodencj to onwh it. To prevent 
this, a safety valve is provided, which opens inwasds, 
and which being forced open by the atmospheric 
pren^ure when a vacuum is produced within, the air 
rushes in, and a balance is obtmned between the pres- 
i^res within and without. 

(72.) We have ahready explained the manner in 
which the governor regulates the supply of steam 
from the boiler to the, cylinder, proportioning the 
quantity to the work to be done, and thereby sustaining 
an uniform motion. Since, then, the cansuny^tion of 
steam in the engine is subject to variation, owing to 
the various quantities of work it may have to perform, 
it is evident that the production o( steam in the boiler 
should be subject to a proportional variation., For, 
otherwise, one of two effects would ensue : the bailer 
would ei^er fail to supply the engine with steam, or 
steam would accumulate m the boiler, from being 
produced in too great abundance, and would escape 
at the safety-valve, and thus be wasted*- In order, 
to vary the production of steam in proportion to 
the demands of the engine, it is necessaiy to in- 
crease or mitigate the furnace, as production is to 
be augmented or diminished. To effect this by 
any attention on the part of the engine-man would 
be impossible ; but a most ingenious method has 
been contrived, of making the boiler regulate itself in 
these respects. Let t (fig. 40) be a tube inserted 
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in the top of the boiler, and desclsnding nearly to the 
bottom. The pressure of the steam on die surface of 
the water in the boiler forces water up in the tube 
T, until the difference of the levels is equal to 
the difference between the pressure of steam in the 
boiler and that of the atmosphere. A weight f, half 
immersed in the water in the tube, i& suspended by 
a chain which passes over the wheels p p', and is ba- 
lanced by a metal plate d, in the same manner as the 
float in flg. 32* is balanced by the weight a. The 
plate D passes through the mouth of the flue e, as it 
issues finally from the boiler ; so that when the plate 
t> falls, it stops the flue, and thereby suspends the 
draught of air through the furnace, mitigates the 
fire, and diminishes the production of steam. If, on 
the contrary, the plate b be drawn up, the draught is 
increased, the fire rendered more effective, and the 
production of steam in the boiler stimulated. Now 
suppose that the boiler is producing steam faster than 
the engine consumes it, either because the load on 
the engine has been diminished, and therefore its 
consumption of steam proportionally diminished, or 
because the fire has become too intense. The conse- 
quence is, that the steam beginning to accumulate, 
will press upon the surface of the water in the boiler 
with increased force, and the water will rise in the 
tube T. The weight p will therefore be lifted, and 
the plate n will descend, stop the draught, mitigate 
the fire, and check the production of steam ; and it 
will continue so to do, until the production of steam 
becomes exactly equal to the demands of the engine* 
12 
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If J on the other hand, the production of steam be 
not ^qual to the wants of the machine, either be* 
cause of the increased load, or the insufficiency of 
the fire, the steam in the boiler losing its elasticity, 
the surface of the water rises, not, sustaining a pres- 
sure sufficient to keep it at its wonted level. There- 
fore, the surface in the tube t falls, and the weight 
F falls, and the plate d rises. The draught is thus 
increased, by opening the flue, and the fire rendered 
more intense ; euid thus the production of steam is 
stimulated, until it is sufficiently rapid for the pur- 
poses of the engine. This apparatus is called the 
^elf^actmg damper. ^ 

(73.) It has been proposed to connect this damper 
with a safety-valve invented by the Chevalier Edel- 
crantz. A small brass cylinder is fixed to ^he boiler, 
and is fitted with a piston which moves in it, without 
much friction, and nearly stea^-tight. The cylinder 
is closed at top, having a hole through which the 
piston-rod plays ; so that the piston is thus prevented 
from being blown out of the cylinder by the steam. 
The side of the cylinder is pierced with small holes 
opening into the air, and placed at short distances 
above each other. > Let the piston be loaded with a 
weight proportional to the pressure of the steam in- 
tended to be produced. When the steam has acquired 
a sufficient elasticity, the piston will be lifted, and 
steam will escape through the first hole. If the pro- 
duction of steam be not too rapid and that its pres- 
sure be not increasing, the piston will remain sus- 
pended in this manner; but if it increase, the piston 
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irill be raised above the second hole, and it will con- 
tinue to rise until the escape of the steam through 
the holes is sufficient to render the weight of the pis- 
ton a counterpoise for the steam. This safety-yalve 
is particularly well adapted to cases where steam of 
an exactly uniform pressure is required ; for the pres- 
sure must necessarily be always equal to the weight 
on the piston. Thus, suppose the section of the 
piston be equal to a square inch ; if it be loaded 
with lOlbs. including its own weight, the steam which 
will sustain it in any position in the cylinder, whether 
near the bottom or top, must always be exactly equcd 
in pressure to lOlbs. per inch. In this respect it re- 
sembles the quality already explained in the governor, 
and renders the pressure of the steam uniform, exactly 
in the samie manner as the governor renders the ve-i 
locity of the engine uniform. 

(74.) The economy of fuel depends, in a great de- 
gree on the construction of the furnace, independ- 
ently of the effects of the arrangements we have 
already described. 

The grate or fire-place of an ordinary furnace is 
placed under the boiler; and the atmospheric air 
passing through the ignited fuel, supplies sufficient 
oxygen to support a leurge volume of flame, which is 
carried by the draught into a flue which circulates 
twice or oftener round the boiler, and in immediate 
contact with it, «nd finally issues into the chimney. 
Through this flue tho flame circulates, 90 as to act on 
every part of the boiler near which the flue passes j 
and it is j[iot until it passes into the chimney, and fre 
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quently not until it leaves the chimney that it ceases 
to exist in the state of flame. 

The densie hlack smoke which is observed to issue 
from the chimneys of furnaces is formed of a quan- 
tity of unconsumed fuel, and may Ije therefore con- 
sidered as so much fuel wasted. Besides this, in 
large manufacturing towns, where a great number of 
furnaces are employed, it is found that the quantity 
of smoke which thus becomes diffused through the 
atmosphere renders it pernicious to the health, and 
destractive to the comforts of the inhabitants. 

These circumstances have directed the attention of 
engineers to the discovery of means tvhereby this 
smoke or wasted fuel may be consumed for the use of 
the engine itself, or for whatever use the furnace 
may be applied to. The most usual method of ac- 
complishing this, is by arranging matters so that fuel 
in a state of high combustion, and, therefore, pro- 
ducing no smoke, shall be always kept on that part 
of the grate which is nearest to the mouth of, the 
flue (and which we shall call the back; by this 
means the smoke which arises from the imperfectly 
ignited fuel which is nearer to the front of the grate, 
must pass over the surface of the red fuel, before it 
enters the flue, and is. thereby ignited, and passes in 
a state of flame into the flue. A passage called the 
feeding-numth leads to the front of the grate, and b9th 
this passage and the grate are generally inclined at 
a small angle to the horizon, in order to facilitate the 
advance of the fuel according as its combustion pro- 
ceeds. 
. When fresh fuel for feeding the boiler is first in- 
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trodaced, it is merely laid in the feeding-mouth. 
Here it is exposed to the action of a part of the heat 
of the burning fuel on the grate, and undergoes, in 
some degree, the process of coking. The door of the 
feeding-mouth is furnished with small apertures for 
the admission of a stream of air, which carries the 
smoke, eyolved bj the coking of the fresh fuel over 
the burning fuel on the grate, hj which this smoke is 
ignited, and becomes flame, and in this state enters 
the flue, and circulates round the boiler. When the 
Aimace is to be fed, the door of the feeding mouth is 
opened, and the fuel which had been laid in it, and 
partially coked, is forced upon the front part of the 
grate. At first, its combustion being imperfect, but 
proceeding rapidly, a dense black smoke arises from 
it. The current of air from the open door through 
the feeding mouth, carries this over the vividly burn- 
ing fuel, in the back part of the grate, by which the 
smoke being ignited, passes in a state bf flame into 
the flue. When the furnace again requires feeding, 
every part of this fuel will be in a state of active com- 
bustion, and it is forced to the back part of the grate 
next the flue^ preparatory to the introduction of nwwr;. 
fuel from the feeding mouth. -4^/ t 

The apertures in the door of the feedin^^2rfMth> ' 
are furnished with covers, so that the quantity of trit* 
admitted through them can be regulated by the 
workmen. The efficiency of these furnaces in a 
great degree depends on the judicious admission of 
the air through the feeding-mouth: for if less than 
the quantity necessary to support the combustion of 
the fuel be admitted, a part of the smoke will remain 
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unconsumed» and if more than the^ proper quantity- 
be admitted, it will defeat the effects of the fuel by 
cooling the boiler. If the process which we have 
just described be considered, it will not be difficult 
to perceive the total impossibility in audi a fuhiace, 
of exactly regulating the draught of air, so that too 
much shall not pass at one time, and too little at 
another. When the door is open to introduce fresh 
fuel into the feeding-moutii, and advance that which 
occupied it upon the grate, the workman ceases to 
have any control whatever over the draught of air; 
and even at other times when the door is closed, 
his discretion and attention cannot be depended on. 
The consequence is, that with these defects the pro- 
prietors of steam-engines found, that in place of eco- 
nomising the fuel, the use of these furnaces entailed 
on them such an increased expense, that they were 
generally obliged to lay them aside. 

(75.) Mr^ Brunton of Birmingham having turned 
hi^ attention to the subject, has produced a furnace 
which seems to be free from the objections against 
those we have just mentioned. The advantages bf 
his contrivance, as stated by himself, are as follow : 
' "First, I put the coal upon the grate by small 
quantities, and at very short intervals, say every two 
or three seconds: 2ndiy, I so dispose of the coals 
upon the grate, that the smoke evolved must pass 
over that part of tfale grate upon which the coal is in 
fuD combustion, and is thereby consumed; 3dly, as 
the introduction of the coal is uniform in short 
spaces of time, the introduction of the air is also 
uniform, and requires no attention from the fireman. 
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<< As it respects economy : Ist, the coal is put upon 
the fire bj an appajratus driven by the engine, and 
so contrived that the quantity of coal is proportioned 
to the quantity of work which the engine is perform- 
ing, and the quantity of air admitted to consume the 
smokp is regulated in the same manner; 2ndly, the 
fire door is never opened^ excepting to clean the fire ; 
the boiler of course is not exposed to that continual 
irregularity of temperature which is unavoidable in 
the common furnace, and which is found exceedingly 
injurious to boilers ; 3rdly, the only attention re- 
quired is to fill the coal receiver, every two or three 
hours, and clean the fire when necessary ; 4thly, the 
coal is more completely consumed than by the com- 
mon furnace, as all the efiect of what is termed 
stirring up the fire (by which no inconsiderable 
quantity of Coal is passed into the ash-pit) is attained 
without moving the coal upon the grate." 

The fire-place is a circular grate placed on a verti- 
cal shaft in a horizontal position. It is capable of 
revolving, and is made to do so by the vertical shaft, 
which is turned by wheel-work, which is worked by 
the engine itself; or this shaft or spindle may be . 
turned by a water-wheel. On which a stream of water 
is allowed to flow from a reservoir, into which it is 
pumped by the power of the engine ; and by regulat- 
ing the quantity of water in the stream, the grate 
may be made to revolve with a greater or lesser 
speed. In that part of the boiler which is over the 
grate, there is an aperture in which is placed a 
hopper, through which fuel is let down upon the grate 
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at the rate of any quantity per minute that may be 
required. The apparatus which admits the coals 
through this hopper is worked by the engine also, 
and, by the same means as the grate, is turned so 
that the grate revolves with a speed proportional to 
the rapidity with which the fuel is admitted through 
the hopper, and by this ingenious arrangement, the 
fuel falls equally thick upon the grate. 

The supply of water which turns the wheel which 
works the grate and the machinery in the hopper, is 
regulated by a cock connected with the self-regulating 
damper, so that when the steam is being produced 
too fast, the supply of water will be diminished; and 
by that means the supply of fuel to the grate will be 
diminished, and the grate will revolve less rapidly; 
and when the steam is being produced too slowly for 
the demands of the engine, the contrary effects take 
place. In this way the fuel which is introduced into 
the furnace is exactly proportioned to the work 
which the engine has to perform. .The hopper may 
be made large enough to hold coals for a day's work, 
so that the furnace requires no other attendance than 
to deposite coals in the hopper each morning. 

The coals are let down from the hopper on the 
grate at that part which is most reniote from the 
flue, and as they descend in very small quantities at a 
timet they are almost immediately ignited. But until 
their ignition is complete, a smoke will aris)e, which, 
passing to the flue over the vividly burning fuel, will 
be ignited. Air is admitted through proper aper- 
tures, and its quantity regulated by the damper in the 
same manner as the supply of fuel. n 
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The supeiioritj of this beautiful inTention over the 
common smoke-consuming furnaces is veiy striking. 
Its principle of self-adjustment as to' the supply of coals 
and atmospheric air, and the proportioning of these to 
the quantity of work to be performed by the engine, not 
only independent of human labour, but with a greater 
degree of accuracy than emy human skill or attention 
could possibly effect, produces an eztensiYc saying of 
expense, both in fuel and labour. 

Mr. Partington states that the effect of the self- 
regulating furnace, as compared with the common 
furnace, has been ascertained by direct experiment at 
the Old Union Mill, Birminghfun, and at the distillery 
of Messrs. Liptrap and Smith, Whitechapel, London. 
The results of these experiments were as follow : 

At the Old Union Mill, nine days' experiment — 

Common furnace consumed 465 cwt. 

Regulating furnace 290 cwt. 

Saving 175 cwt. 

At the White-chapel distillery, eighteen days' 
experiment — 

Common furnace consumed 284 cwt. 

Regulating furnace 194 cwt. 

Saving 90 cwt. 

From which it appears that the saving in the first 
case is about 37 per cent, and in the second but very 
little less. 
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(76.) Mr. Oldham, engineer to the Bank of Ireland, 
has proposed another modification of the self-regu- 
lating furnace, which seems to possess several advan- 
tages, and evinces considerable ingenuity. 

He uses a sHghtly inclined grate, at the back or 
lower end of which is the flue, and at the front or 
higher end, the hopper for admitting the coals. In 
the bottom or narrow end of the hopper is a moveable 
shelf worked by the engine. Upon drawing back 
this shelf, a small quantity of fuel is allowed to de- 
scend upon a fixed shelf under it ; and upon the re- 
turn of the moveable shelf this fuel is protruded for- 
ward upon the grate.' Every alternate bar of the 
grate is fixed, but the intermediate ones are connect- 
ed with levers, by which 4hey are amoved alternately , 
up and down.* The effect is, that the coals upon 
the bars are continually stirred, and gradually ad- 
vanced by their own weight from the front of the 
grate where they fall from the hopper, to the back, 
where they are deposited in the ash-pit. By the 
shape and construction of the bars, the air is con- 
ducted upwards between them, and rushes through 
the burning fuel, so as to act, as Mr. Oldham states 
in the manner of a blow pipe, and the entire surface 
of the fire presents a sheet of flame. 

♦Mr. Brunton used mo?eable bars in a furnace constructed 
by him before he adopted the horizontal revolving grate. That 
plan, however, does not appear to have been as successful 
as the latter, as be has abandoned it. Mr. Oldham states that 
bis furnace has been in use for three years without any ap- 
pearance of derangement in the mechanism, and with a con- 
siderable saving of fuel. 
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We cannot fail to be struck with the beauty of all 
these coBtriyances, by which the engine is made to 
regulate itself, and to supjdy its own wants. It is, in 
fact all but alive. It was observed by Belidor, long 
before the steam-engine reached the perfection which 
it has now acquired, that it strongly resembled an 
animal, and that no mere work of man ever approach- 
ed so near to actual life. Heat is the principle of its 
existence. The boiler acts the part of the heart from 
which its vivifying fluid rushes copiously through all 
the tubes, where "having discharged the various func- 
^ons of life, and deposited its heat in the proper 
}4aces, returns again to the source it sprung from, 
to be dnly prepared for another circulation. The 
healthfulness of its action is indicated by the regu- 
larity of its pulsations ; it procures its own food by its 
own labour; it selects those parts which are fit for its 
support, both as to quantity and quality, and has its 
natural evacuations, by which all the useless and un- 
nutritious parts are discharged. It frequently cures 
its own diseases, and corrects the irregularity of its 
own actions, exerting something like physical and 
moral faculties. Without designing to carry on the 
analogy, Mr. Farey, in speaking of the variations in- 
cident to the work performed by different steam-en- 
gines, states some further particulars in which it may 
be* curiously extended. *' We must observe" says 
he " that the variation in the performance of different 
eiteam-engines, which are constructed on the same 
principle, working under the same advantages, is the 
same as would be found in the produce of the labour 
of so many different horses or ^ther animals when 
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compared with their consumption of food; for the 
effect of different steam-engines will raiy as much 
from, small differences in die proportion of their parts, 
as the strength of animals &om the vigour of their con- 
stitutions; and again there will he as great differ- 
ences in the performance of the same engine when in 
good and had order, from all the parts being tight 
and well oiled, so as to move with little friction, as 
there is in the labour of an emimal from his being in 
good or bad health or excessively fatigued ; but in all 
these cases will be a maximum which cannot be exceed- 
ed, and an average which we ought to expect to 
obtain." 
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LECTURE IX. 



Double Cylinder Engines— Hornblower'i Engioe-^WooIf 's Engine 
— Cartwright'8 Engine. 



(77.) The expansive property of steam, of which 
Watt availed himself in his single engine by cutting 
off the supply of steam before the descent of the 
piston was ccHnpleted, was applied in a peeuUar 
manner by an engineer named Homblower, about the 
year 1781, and at a later period by Woolf. Hom- 
blower was the first who conceived the idea of work- 
ing an engine with two cylinders of different sizes, 
by allowing the steam to flow freely from the boiler 
until it fills the smaller cylinder, and then permit- 
ting it to expand into the greater one, employing it 
thus to press down two pistons in the manner which 
we shall presently describe. The condensing appa- 
ratus of Homblower, as well as the other appendages 
of the engine, do not differ materially from those of 
Watt ; so that it will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, to explain the manner in which the steam is 
made to act in moving the piston. 

Let c, fig. 41, be the centre of the great working 
13 
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beam carrying two arch heads, on which the chains 
of the piston rods pl&j. The distances of these arch 
heads from the centre c must be in the same propor- 
tion as the length of the cylinders, in order that the 
same play of the beam may correspond to the plays 
of both pistons. Let f be the steam-pipe from the 
boiler, and o be a valve to admit the steam above the 
lesser piston* is a tube by which a communica- 
tion may be opened^y the valve i between the top 
and bottom of the lesser cylinder b, k is a tube com- 
municating by the valve l between the bottom of the 
lesser cylinder b, and the top of the greater cylinder 
A. M is a tube communicating by the valve n be- 
tween the top and bottom of the greater cylinder a ; 
and p a tube leading to the condenser by the ex- 
hausting valve o. 

At the commencement of the operation, suppose 
all the valves opened, and steam allowed to flow 
through the entire engine until the air be completely 
expelled, and then let all the valves be closed. To 
start the engine, let the exhausting valve o, and the 
steam valves p and l be opened as in fig. 41. The 
steam will flow freely from the boiler, and press upon 
the lesser piston, and at the same time the steam 
below the greater piston will flow into the condenser, 
leaving a vacuum in the greater cylinder. The valve 
L being opened, the steam which is under the piston 
in the lesser cylinder will flow through k, and press 
on the greater piston, which having a vacuum beneath 
it, will consequently descend. At the commence- 
ment of the motion, the lesser piston is as much re- 
sisted by the steam below it, as it is urged by the 
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steam above it ; but after a part of the descent has 
been effected, the steam below the lesser piston pass- 
ing into the greater, ej:pands into an increased space, 
and therefore loses its elastic force proportionaUy. 
The steam above the lesser piston retaining its full 
force by having a free communication with the boiler 
by the valve o, the lesser piston will be urged by a 
force equal to the excess of the pressure of this 
steam above the diminished pressure of the expanded 
steam below it. As the pistons descend, the steam 
which is between them is continually increasing in 
its bulk, and therefore decreasing in its pressure, 
from whence it follows that the force which resists 
the lesser jHston is continually decreasing, while 
that which • presses it down remains the same and 
therefore the effective force which impels it, must be 
continually increasing. 

On the other hand the force which urges the 
greater piston is continually decreasing, since there 
is a vacuum below it, and the steam which presses it is 
continuaUy expanding into an increased bulk.^ 

Impelled in this way, let us suppose the pistons to 
have arrived at the bottoms of the cylinders as in 
fig. 42, and let the valves f, l and o, be closed, and 
the valves i and n opened. No steam is allowed to 
flow from the boiler f being closed, nor any allowed 
to pass into the condenser, since o is closed and all 
communication between the cylinders is stopped by 
closing L. By opening the valve i, a free communi- 
cation is made between the top and bottom of the 
lesser piston through the tube h, so* that the steam 
which presses above the lesser piston will exert the 
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iame pressure below it, and the piston is in a state of 
indifference. In the same manner the valve n being 
open, a fne eomniunioation is made between the top 
and bottom of the greater piston and the steam cir- 
eulates above and below the {Mston, and leaves it free 
to rise* A eounterpcHse attached to the pump-rods 
in this case, draws up the pistons as in Watt's single 
engine. And when they arrive at the top, the valves 
I and N are closed and f, l and o opened, and the 
next descent of the pistons is produced in the manner 
already described, and so the {HtMsess is continued. 

The valves are worked by the engine itself, by 
means similar to some of those already described. 
By computation, we find the power of this engine to 
be nearly the same as a similar engine on Watt's ex- 
pansive principle. It does not however appear, that 
any adequate advantage was to be gained by this mo^ 
dification of the principle, since no engines of this 
construction are now made. 

(78.) TPhe use of two cylinders was revived by 
Arthur Woolf^ in 1804, who, in this and the succeed- 
ing year, obtained patents for the application of 
steam raised under a high pressure to double cylin- 
der engines. The specification of his patent states, 
that he has proved by experiment, that steam raised 
under a safety-valve loaded with any given number of 
pounds upon the square inch, will, if allowed to ex- 
pand into as many times its bulk as there are pounds 
of pressure on the square inch, have a pressure equal 
to that of Ac atmosphere. Thus, if the safety-valve 
be loaded with 4, 5, 6, or 10 lbs. on the square inch, 
it will have the atmospheric pressure when it has ex- 
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panded into 4, 5, 6, or 10 times its bulk, and so on.* 
It is, however, understood in this case, that the yessel 
into which it is thus allowed to expand, must have the 
same temperature as the steam before it expands. 

Mr. Woolf 's method of availing himself of the fact, 
which he thus alleges himself to have discovered, is as 
follows : 

Two cylinders are provided : a larger, a, (fig. 43,) 
and a smaller, b, such, that a shall be as many times 
larger than b, as there are pounds weight avoirdu- 
pois placed upon the safety-valve. Valves c e'eure 
placed at each end of the lesser cylinder, in tubes, 
communicating with the boiler, so as to admit steam 
on each side of the lesser piston, and cut it off at 
pleasure. A tube, d', forms a e&mmunication be- 
tween the upper end of the lesser, and lower end of 
the greater cylinder, and which communication is 
opened and closed at pleasure by the valve e'. In 
like manner, the tube d forms a communication be- 
tween the lower end of the lesser cylinder, and the 
upper end of the greater, which may be opened and 
closed by the valve e. The top and bottom of the 
greater cylinder communicate with the condenser by 
valves p' F. 

Let us i|uppose that the air is blown from the engine 
in the usual way, and all the valves closed, and the 
engine ready to start, the pistons being at the top of 
the cylinders. Open the valves c, e and f. The 
steam which occupies the greater cylinder below the 

* This is at Tarianee with the known properties of elastic fluids, 
and there is no doubt, that Mr. Woolf has fallen into some error in 
deducing this conclusion from his observations and experiments. 
13 * 
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piston, will now pass into the condenser throng f, 
leanring a vacuum below the piston. The steam 
whic^ is in the lesser ejhnder below the piston 
will pass thiHmgh i> and the open yalye £, and 
will inress down the greater piston. The steam 
from the boiler will Sow in at c, and press on the 
lesser piston* At first the whole motion will proceed 
from the pressure upon the greater piston, since the 
steam bolii above and below the lesser piston has the 
same pressure. But as the pistons descend, the 
steam below the lesser passing into the greater cylinder, 
expands into a greater space, and consequently exerts 
a diminished pressure, and, theref^e, the steam on 
the other side exerting an undiminished pressure, ac- 
quires an impelling force exactly equal to the pr^sure 
lost in the expansion of the steam between the two 
pistons. Thus both pistons will be pressed to the 
bottoms of. their respective cylinders. It wiU be ob- 
served that in the descent the greater piston is urged 
by a continually decreasing force, while the lesser is 
urged by continually increasing force. 

Upon the arrival of the pistons at the bottoms of the 
cylinders, let the valves c, e, f be closed, and c', e', 
f' be opened, as in fig. 44. The steam which is above 
the greater piston now flows through f' into the con- 
denser, leaving the space above the piston a vacuum. 
The steam which is above the lesser piston passes 
through e' and n' below the greater, while steam, 
from the boiler is admitted through c' below the lesser 
piston. The pressure of the steam entering through 
e' below the greater piston pressing on it against the 
vacuum above it commences the ascent. In the 
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mean time the steam abore the leeser piston paeam^ 
into the enlarged space of the greater ejlinder, loses 
gradualty its elattie fovoe, so that the steam entering 
fi*om the hosier at c' becomes in part effioetive, and the 
ascent is completed under the same drcumstanoes ex* 
actlj as the descMitf and in this way the process is 
ccmtinued. 

It Is evident that the Tahes majr be easily worked by 
the mechanism of the engine itself. 

In this arrangement the pistons ascend and descend 
together, and their reels must consequently be attached 
to the beam at the same side of the centre. It is 
sometimes desirable that they should act on different 
sides of the centre of the beam, and consequently 
that one should ascend while the other descends. It 
is easy to arrange the valves so as to effect this. In 
fig. 45, the lesser piston is at the bottom of the cy- 
linder, and the greater at the top» On opening the 
valves c', b'> p', a vacuum is produced below the 
greater piston, and steam flows from the lesser cylin- 
der through b' above the greater piston, and presses 
it down. At the same time steam being admitted 
from the boiler through c' below the lesser piston, 
forces it up against the diminishing force of the steam 
above it, which expands into the greater cylinder. 
Thus as the greater piston descends the lesser as- 
cends. When each has traversed its cylinder, the 
valves c', e', p' being closed and c, e, p opened, the 
lesser piston will descend, and the greater ascend, 
and so on. 

WoolTs engine differs from that of Homblower in 
using steam of a high pressure, and in being a dou- 
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ble-aoting engine. It is stated by Mr. Farey that 
some of these engines, which hare been erected in 
Cornwall, perform with an evident saving of fuel. .It 
does not, however, appear that they have to any ex- 
tent superseded the steam-engines of Watt. There 
are some peculiarities in the boiler used by Woolf for 
generating steam of the high pressure required for 
his engines, but these engines are not in sufi&ciently 
general use to induce us to enter further upon the sub- 
ject here. 

(79.) In 1797 a patent was granted to the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, a gentleman well known for other 
mechanical inventions, for some improvements in the 
steam-engine. His contrivance is at once so Ele- 
gant and simple, that although it has not obtained 
very general use, yet we cannot here pass it over with- 
out notice. 

The steam-pipe from the boiler is represented cut 
off at B (fig. 46) ; T is a spindle-valve for admitting 
steam above the piston, and r is a spindle- valve in 
the piston ; n is a curved pipe forming a communica- 
tion between the cylinder and the condenser, which 
is of very peculiar construction. Cartwrigbt pro- 
posed effecting the condensation without a jet, by ex- 
posing the steam to contact with a very large quantity 
of cold surface. For this purpose, he formed hjs con- 
denser, by placing two cylinders nearly equal in size, 
one within the other, allowing the water of the cold 
cistern in which they were placed to flow through the 
inner cylinder, and to surround the outer one. Thus 
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the thin space between the two cylinders formed the 
condenser. 

The air-pump is placed immediately under the cy*- 
linder, and the continuation of the piston«*rod works 
its piston, which is solid and without a valve : f is the 
pipe from the condenser to the air-pump, through 
which the condensed steam is drawn off through the 
valve 6 on the ascent of the piston, and on the descent, 
this is forced through a tube into a hot well, h, 
for the purpose of feeding the boiler through the feed- 
pipe i« In the top of the hot well h is a valve which 
opens inwards, and is kept closed by a ball floating 
on the surface of the liquid. The pressure of the 
condensed air above the surface of the liquid in h 
forces it through i into the boiler. When the air ac- 
cumulates in too great a degree in h, the surface of 
the liquid is pressed so low that the baU falls and 
opens the valve, and allows it to escape. The air in 
H, is that which is pumped from the condenser with 
the liquid, and which was disengaged from it. 

Let us suppose the piston at the top of the cylin- 
der ; it strikes the tail of the valve t, and raises it, 
while the stem of the piston-valve b strikes the top 
of the cylinder, and is pressed into its seat. A free 
communication is at the same time open between the 
cylinder, below the piston and the condenser, through 
the tube d. The pressure of the steam thus admit- 
ted above the piston, acting against the vacuum be- 
low it, will cause its descent. On arriving at the 
bottom of the cylinder, the tail of the piston-valve a 
will strike the bottom, and it will be lifted from its 
seat, jso that a communication will be opened through 
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it with the condeBser. At the same moment, a pro* 
jecting spring, k, attached to the piston-rod, strikes 
the stem of the steam valve T, and presses it into its 
seat. Thus, while the further admission of steam is 
cut off^ the steam above the piston flows into the con- 
denser, and the piston being relieved from all pres- 
sure, is drawn up by the momentum of the fly-wheel, 
which continues the motion it received from the de- 
scending force. On the arrival of the piston again at 
the top of the cylinder, the valve t is opened and r 
closed, and the piston descends as before, and so the 
process is continued. 

The mechanism by which motion is communicated 
from the piston to the fly-wheel is peculiarly elegant. 
On the axis of the fly-wheel is a small wheel with 
teeth, which work in the teeth of another larger wheel 
L. This wheel is turned by a crank, which is worked 
by a cross-piece attached to the end of the piston-rod. 
Another equal toothed wheel m, is turned by a crank, 
which is worked by the other end of the cross-arm 
attached to the piston-rod. 

One of the peculiarities of this engine, is, that the 
liquid which is used for the production of steam in 
the boiler circulates through the machine without 
either diminution or admixture with any other fluid, 
so that the boiler never wants more feeding than what 
can be supplied from the hot- well h. This circum- 
stance forms a most important feature in the machine, 
as it allows of ardent spirits being used in the boiler 
instead of water, which since they boil at low heats, 
promised a saving of half the fuel. The inventor 
even proposed, that the engine should be used as a 
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still, as well as a mechanical power, in which case the 
whole of the fuel would be saved. 

In this engine, the ordinary method of rendering 
the piston steam tight, by oil or melted wax, or tallow 
poured upon it, could not be applied, since the steam 
aboye the piston must always have a free passage 
through the piston-valve a. The ingenious inventor, 
therefore contrived a method of making the piston 
steam-tight in the cylinder, without oil or stuffing, 
and his method has since been adopted with success 
in Woolf 's engines. 

A ring of metal is ground into the cylinder, so as 
to fit it perfectly, and is then cut into four equal seg- 
ments. The inner surface of this ring being slightly 
conical, another ring is ground into it, so as to fit it 
perfectly, and this is also cut into four segments, and 
one is placed within the other, but in such a manner, 
that therjoints or divisions do not coincide. The ar- 
rangement of the two rings is represented in fig. 47. 
Within the inner ring are placed four springs which 
press the pieces outward against the sides of the cy- 
linder, and are represented in the diagram. Four pairs 
of these rings are placed one over another, so that 
their jointly do not coincide, and the whole is screwed 
together by plates placed at top and bottom. A ver- 
tical section of the pistonvis given in i^g. 48. 

One of the advantages of this piston, is, that the 
longer it is worked, the more accurately it fits the 
cylinder, so that, as the machine wears it improves. 
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LECTURE X. 



H%b preware Eogines— Lwipold's— Trenthiek and ViTian's — 
LocomotiTe Application of them— Perkins'i Experiments. 



(80.) In the various modifications of the steam- 
eng^e which we have hitherto considered, the pres- 
sure introduced on one side of the piston derives its 
efficacy either wholly or partially from, the vacuum 
produced hy condensation on the other side. This 
always requires a condensing apparatus,* and a con- 
stant and abundant supply of cold water. An engine 
of this kindf must therefore, necessarily have consi- 
derable dimensions and weight, and is inapplicable 
to uses in which a small and light machine only is 
admissiUe. K the condensing apparatus be dis- 
pensed with, the piston will always be resisted by a 
force equal to the atmospheric pressure, and the only 
part of the steam pressure which will be available as 
a moving power, is that j^art by which it exceeds 
the atmospheric pressure. Hence, in engines which 
do not work by condensation, steam of a much higher 
pressure than that of the atmosphere is indispensably 
necessaiy, and such engines as therefore called high 
pressure engines. 
We are not, however, to understand that every 
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steam-engine, in which steam is used of a pressure 
exceeding that of the atmosphere, is what is intended 
to be meant by a high preksure engine ; for in the or- 
dinary engines in common use, constructed on Wattes 
principle, the safety-Talve is loaded with fiom 3 to 5 
lbs. on the square inch ; and in Woolf *s engines, the 
steam is produced under a pressure of 40 lbs. on the 
square inch. These would therefore, be more pro- 
perly called condensing engines^ than low pressure en-* 
ginesj a term utterly inapplicable to those of Woolf. 
In fact, by high pressure engines is meant engines in 
which no vacuum is produced, and therefore in which 
the piston works against a pressure equal to that of 
the atmosphere. 

In these engines, the whole of the condensing ap- 
paratus, viz. the cold water cistern, condenser, air- 
pump, cold water pump, &c. are dispensed with, and 
nothing is retained except the boiler, cylinder, piston, 
and valres. Consequently, such an engine is small, 
light, and cheap. It is portable also, and may be 
moved, if necessary, along with its load, and is there- 
fore well adapted to locomotive* purposes. 

High pressure engines were one of the e£u*liest 
modifications of the steam-engine. The contrivance, 
which is obscurely described in the article already 
quoted, (23) from the Century of Inventions, is a 
high-pressure engine ; for the power there alluded to, 
is the elastic force of steam operating against the 
atmospheric pressure. Newcomen^ in 1705, applied 
the working-beam, cylinder, and piston to the atmo- 
spheric engine; and LeupoM, about 1720, combined 
the working^beam and the cylinder with the high pres- 
14 
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sure principle of Lord Worcester, and produced the 
earliest hi^h-pressure engine worked by a cylindej* 
and piston* The following is a description of Leu" 
pold^s engine : 

. A (fig. 49.) is the boi^er, with the furnace beneath 
it ; c c', are two cyhnders with solid pistons p p' 
connected with the. working-beams b b', to which are 
attached the pump-rods r e of two forcing pumps 
p f', which communicate with a great force-pipe s ; 
G is a foxir-way cock (66) already described. In the 
position in which it stands in the figure, the steam is 
issuing from below the piston p into the atmosphere, 
and the piston is descending by its own weight; steam 
from the boiler is at the same time pressing up the 
piston p', with a force equal to the difference be- 
tM'^een the pressure of the steam, and that of the 
atmosphere. Thus the piston r of the forcing-pump 
is being drawn up, and the piston p' is forcing the ' 
piston r' down, and thereby forcing water into the 
force-pipe s. On the arrival of the piston p at the 
bottom of the cyhnder c, and p' at the top of the 
cylinder c', the position of the cock is changed to 
that represented in fig. 50. The steam which has 
just pressed up the piston p', is allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere, while the steam passing from the 
boiler below the piston p presses it up, and thus p 
ascends by the steam-pressure, and p' descends by 
its own weight. By these mei^ns, the piston r is 
forced down, driving before it the water in the pump- 
cylinder into the force-pipe s,^ and the piston r' i» 
drawn up to allow the other pump-cylinder to be re- 
fUled ; and so the process is continued. 
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A valve is placed in the bottom of th^ force-pipe s, 
to |M*event the return of the water which has been 
forced into it. 

(81.) In modem times the apj^ation of steam to 
land carriage has again dnreoted the attention of en* 
gineers to the construction of high-^^essure engines. 
In 1802, Meeara. Trevithick and Vivian constructed a^ 
double acting high-pi>essure engine, remarkable for 
its elegance and ingenuity, and at onciB portable and 
effective. "These engines," says Mr. Stuart, "are 
equally well adapted to every use to which those of 
Mr. Watt are at present exclusively applied, and 
with the most ordinary precaution they may be made 
as safe from accident as those called in contradistinci*' 
tion, low-pressure; indeed, notwithstanding their re^^ 
cent invention, the consequent want of experience m 
their management, an4 the operation of vulgar aadP 
absurd prejudices agaiiist their safety, they may noir 
be considered the only formidable rivals to the co^ 
densing en^e.^* 

The boiler of this engine is a large cylinder of inm,. 
a section of which by a plane through its axis is repre- 
sented in fig. 51, A B. The fire is contained within the 
boiler in a cyUndrical tube c d, which is surround- 
ed on all sides with^ water. One side of this tube is 
flanched to the end or cover of the boiler, and is dK 
vided into two parts by the grate which extends 
across it. The upper half forms the fire-place and 
the lower half the ash-pit. The tube then forms the 
flue which extends from the end c, where the grate is 
placed to the other end o, and then returns along d ib 
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and issues into the chimney at e. The flame is thus 
conducted through the water, so as to expose it to as 
much heat as possible. ■ , , 

The cyhnder p is placed within the boiler, except a 
few inches at the upper end, where the four-way cock 
is placed for admitting and withdrawing the steam ; 
H is a tube for conducting the steam which has 
worked the j^iston into the chimney. The upper end 
of the piston rod is connected with a cross bar, which 
is placed in a direction at right .angles to the length 
of the boiler, and this bar is guided in its motion by 
sliding on two perpendicular iron rods, fixed to the 
boiler and parallel to esach other. To the ends of 
this cross bar two connecting rods are jointed, the 
4ower ends of which work two cranks fixed upon 
an axis extending across beneath the boiler and 
under Ae centre of the cylindei:. This axis is sup- 
ported in bearings made in .the legs which support 
the boiler, and on it the fly-wheel is fixed. A la^ge 
cog-wheel is placed upon this axis, which, being 
turned with the axis by the cranks, it commu- 
nicates motion to other cog-wheels, and through 
them to any machinery which the engine is applied 
to move. 

As the cock o stands in ^g. 51, the steam is pass- 
ing from the boiler above the piston, and steam is 
also passing from below the piston through the tube h 
into the chimney. The steam therefore which passes 
above the piston presses it down. When the piston 
has arrived at the bottom of the cylinder the cock 
assumes the position represented in fig. 52, so that 
the steam now passes from above the piston through 
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the tube h into the chimney, while steam ako passet 
from the boiler below the' fnstoii, and the pbton as- 
cends, and so the process is continued. The four-wajr 
cock is worked by the engine itself. 

It is evident, both in ascending and des^cending, 
that the piston cannot be moved unless the steam in- 
troduced from the boiler be of greater pressiue than 
the atmosphere, and that it will only work with a 
force equal to the excess of the pressure of the steams 
above that of the atmosphere. 

A safety valve is placed cm the boiler, loaded with 
a weight proportionate to the strength of the steam 
which it is proposed to work with. This valve is 
frequently loaded with from 60 to 80 lbs. on the 
square inch. As the boilers of high pressure engines 
are more liable to accidents from bursting than those 
in which steam of a lower pressure is used, several 
precautions have been taken against accidents of this 
kind. A second safety valve is usually provided, 
which is not left in the power of the engine-man ; so 
that by this means he has the power to diminish the 
pressure under which steam is generated, but he can* 
not increase it» It sometimes happens th^ the water 
in the boiler is consumed ^ter than it is refdenish- 
ed, in which case the level will fall until the boiler 
becomes nearly exhausted. To guard against acci- 
dents arising from this circumstance,, a hole is bored 
in the boiler at a certain depth,, and a plug of metal 
soldered into it with lead, or some other metal which 
will fuse at a temperature which would give the 
steam, a dimgerous elastic force, so that the plug 
would in that case drop out and make a vent for the- 
14 ♦ 
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steam. The mercurial steam-gauge, already described^ 
is also used as an additional security against the burst* 
ing of the boiler, because the mercury will be blown 
out of the tube, and p^mit the steam to escape when 
the pressure is too great. 

The water by which the boiler is replenished is forced 
in by a forcing-pump, worked by the engine itself. In 
order to economise the heat, this water is passed along 
a tube which incloses within it the pipe h, which car- 
ries off the steam which has worked the piston, so that 
this steam on its exit from the engine imparts a con* 
siderafole portion of . its heat to the water which is 
passing into the boiler to replace the waste occasion- 
ed by the evaporation which produced that very steam 
itself. 

(e) To the plates of the English edition has been 
added one, (plate A) representing a high-pressure en 
gine as constructed by the West Point Foundery in 
the state of New-York. The principal parts will be 
readily distinguished from their resemblance to the 
analogous parts of a condensing engine. The con- 
denser and air pump of that engine, it. will be observed, 
are suppressed. At u x and y z are forcing pumps by 
which a supply of water is injected into the boiler at 
each motion of the engine. For the four-way cock, 
used in the English high-pressure engines, a slide valve 
at r 3, is substituted, and is found to work to much 
greater advantage. It is set in motion by an eccentric, 
, in, a manner that will be more obvious from an inspecr 
tion of the plate than from any description. (A. £.) 
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(82.) Much public attention has been of late years 
attracted by the experiments of Mr, Perkins on 
steam of an unusually high degree of elasticity. 
Aldiough it does not appear that he has yet succeed- 
ed to any great extent in reducing his designs to use- 
ful practical purposes, yet they ennce such boldness 
and originality of conception, that we should not be 
justified in passing them without particular notice 
here. 

The boilers of the steam-engines hitherto used 
serve two purposes, namely, vessels for heating the 
water preparatory to the production of steam, and 
magazines of the steam so produced for the purpose 
of working the engine. It occurred to Mr. Perkins, 
that the latter purpose might be dispensed with, 
and that great advantage would thus be gained 
by being enabled to reduce very considerably the 
dimensions of the boiler, to produce much more pow- 
erful vapour and t& diminish in a very high ratio the 
consumption of fuel. To effect this, instead of hav- 
ing a reservoir or store of accumulated steam ready 
prepared for the engine, he proposed to generate the 
steam only as it was required, and to permit no part 
of the water in the boiler to be converted into steam 
except just what was necessary to press the piston at 
each stroke. 

It had been long known that the vaporization of a 
liquid could be resisted by mechanical pressure, and 
that, if so resisted, the liquid would be susceptible of 
receiving any temperature and yet retaining its liquid 
form. It was also known that upon the removal of 
this pressure the production of steam of .an elastic 
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force proportionate to tbe pressure would be the 
inevitaUe consequence. Mr. Perkins availed himself 
of these facts to cany into effect ^ design we have 
thus mentioned. He constrtikcted a cylindrical res- 
sel of copper, three inches thick, containing about 
eight gallons, and capable of bearing an internal 
pressure of 400Q lbs. on the square inch. An aper- 
ture in the end of this vee^el opened into the 
steam-pipe by a valve loaded with thirty-five 
times tibe pressure of the atmosphere, and a safety- 
valve was placed on another aperture, loaded with 
thirty-seven times the atmospheric pressure. At 
anotlier aperture a pipe was introduced into this 
vessel which communicated with a forcing pump, by 
the action of which water could be forced into it. 
This cylindrical vessel, which is called a generator, 
was completely filled with water, and was placed ver- 
tically in a furnace. The fuel m this furnace was 
kept in vivid combustion by forcing air through it 
with bellows, a method found to be much more effec- 
tual than the ordinary draught. 

The water in the generator not being permitted to 
expand into vapour, had its temperature raised to 
three, four, or five hundred degrees of the common 
thermometer. When this was effected a small quan- 
tity of water was forced in by means of the forcing 
pump, and, since water is an incompressible fluid, 
an equal quantity was necessarily forced out at the 
valve loaded with the lesser wei^t. This water 
issuing from the generator into the steam-pipe, in- 
stantly expanded, or Jlashed (as he called it) into 
steam of an enormous pressure, and was it 
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ducted to the pkton, which was worked by it in the 
ordioaiy manner of a double-acting engine on Watts^ 
principle, condensation being effected on one side, 
while the steam, pl^ssure was introduced on the 
other. 

The vapour which remained uncondensed he esti- 
mated at five times th^ atmospheric pressure; while 
the steam produced by the water issuing from the 
generator, and pressing the piston on the other side, 
was equal to thirty-five times the atmospheric pres- 
sure; so that an effective impelling force was thus 
obtained equal to thirty times the ^pressure of the 
atmosphere, or 450 lbs. on the square inch. 

The steam condensed under a pressure of five 
times that of the atmosphere, had a temperature of 
350 degrees of the common thermometer, and at this 
temperature was returned into the generator by the 
forcing pump, to be again circulated through the 
machine ; thus saving a large quantity of the heat in 
the same manner as the hot water pump and feed 
pipe in Watt's engine. 

The precautions used to prevent accidents from the 
high pressure to which the aj^aratus was subject, 
seem to have been sufficient to give every reasonable 
assurance of its safety. Besides that the apparatus 
iUelf was constructed to bear about 260 times the 
atmospheric pressure there was, as already mentioned 
a safety-valve loaded with 37 atmospheres. In addi» 
tion to this, a tube entered the generator, whi6h ter* 
minated in a copper ball which bore with a pressure 
of lOOlbs. upon the square inch, or with a pressure 
equal to about 66 times that of the atmosphere. 
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Another ti^e communicatdd wkh an indicator, an 
instrument which shows the streng^ of the pressure 
by means of a spiral spring, similar to the common 
ouncel. 

It has been thought that the bursting of the boiler 
or of any part of the apparatus, containing water of 
such an extraordinary temperature, would be attended 
with considerable danger. This, however, Mr. Perkins 
states to be a mistake ; for in case of such an accident 
the water would flow out so fast, that it would not 
receive the quantity of additional heat necessary to 
convert it into steam, and that the consequence would 
be, that a very small portion woul4 assume the va- 
porous form ; and the remainder, retaining its liquid- 
ity, would extinguish the fire. In case of the 
copper ball above mentioned bursting, it would tear 
like paper, without any explosion or occasiomng any 
injury. Mr. Perkins has frequently caused it to 
be burst for the purpose of proving this. 

An engine constructed according to the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Perkins requires only one tenth of 
the quantity of water requisite in the boiler of an 
ordinary steam-engine. By this means the danger 
of the bursting of the boiler is still further diminish- 
ed, for the small vessel required in such an en- 
gine can always be constructed of sufficient strength. 
The engine first constructed by Mr. Perkins was one 
of ten-horse power, the cylinder being only two inches 
diameter and eighteen inches in length* It con- 
sumed two bushels of coal daily, and occupied a 
space of six feet by eight. He considered thc^t with 
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tiie exeef^tioii of the piston asd ejliaderi tbe af^imcar 
t»s had sufficieat me «ad Bttength for tbree times 
the power. 

He forther piopofled appljing his generators to the 
boilers of common steain*engines, and thereby super* 
seding the present furnaces. To eiect this he pro- 
posed coaductiiig the steam of high pressure from his 
generator into the common boiler, and thus heating 
the water in it. Bj such a method he considered 
that nine-tenths of the fuel at present used would be 
saved. 

The patent for these 4mprevements was granted to 
Mr. Peridns so lopg ago as the year 1823, and he has 
not yet been able to convince the public of the reahty 
of the advantages which he proposes ; and neither 
his steam-engines, nor his amplication of Uie genera- 
tor to the boilers of other engines, have been brought, 
to any extent, into use. Nevertheless, we should not 
hastily condemn the project, nor pronounce upon its 
impracticability. The difficulties which Watt had to 
encounter in bringing into use his steam-engines 
should not be forgotten, and should teach us caution 
and moderation in deciding upon the claims of others. 

Mr. Perkins has attempted, and not without some 
success, to apply the powers of steam as a substitute 
for those of gunpowder. His manner of effecting this 
does not differ materially in its detail from the air- 
gun, only that instead of a magazine of condensed air 
he uses a generator, containing water heated to such 
a temperature^ as when relieved from pressure, it 
- flashes into steam of prodigious elasticity. Balls are 
admitted from a hopper intp a gun-barrel near the 
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breech, and at the breech a ctream of highly-elastic 
steam enters, and Uows the ball out of the barrel. 
The effects of these projectiles are related to be fully 
equal to those of gunpowder similarly applied, and 
besides, they possess the advantage of being capable 
of being discharged from the same barrel in uninter- 
rupted succession, and for any length of time. 

Upon the whole, the practical difliculty which 
seems to attend the use of steam in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Perkins, is the maintaining of the power, 
by keeping a sufficient quantity of water at the un- 
usually high temperature which is requisite for his 
purposes. Of the actual existence or possibility of 
obtaining the power there can be no doubt ; but un- 
less that power csm be sustained, it. will avail but 
little, considered as a mechanical agent. 

(f) A very safe and convenient boiler for a high 
pressure engine has been invented in the United States 
by Mr. Babcock. The boiler consists of small tubes, into 
which water is flashed by a small forcing pump at 
eyery stroke of the engine. The tubes are kept so hot 
in a furnace, as to generate steam of the required tem- 
perature, but not hot enough to cause any risk of the 
decomposition of the water. The strength of the ap- 
paratus is such, and the quantity of water exposed to 
heat at one time so small, as to leave hardly any risk of 
danger. (A. E.) 
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LECTURE XI. 



Steam NaTigotion-r-Paddle Wheels— Mr. Oldham^s New Saddle 
Wheels— Hones' Power— Additional remarks on the application 
of steam to loeomotian on Raihrajs. 



(83.) Oun of the most interesting and important 
uses of the 6team*engine is its application to nauti- 
cal purposes. There are various ways in whidi this 
machine maj be used in prc^lling a vessel through 
the deep; but that whiefaisnow universallj adopted, 
is bj giving, through its means, rotation to paddle 
wheels placed at the side of the vessel. The engine 
is placed in the centre of the vessel, between the 
wheels ; and the ascent and descent of the piston is 
applied to work a cranky by means of which the 
wheels are turned, and the vessel is propelled by the 
action of the paddle boards on the water. 

The engine works a crank through the interven* 
tion of a beam, in the manner we have already 
described. In the earlier nautical engines a fly-wheel 
was used, by the momentum of which the paddle 
wheels were turned, when the crank was in that po- 
sition in which the engine lost its power over it (60;) 
but those of a later period have commonly two cylin- 
ders and pistons worked by the same boiler, and two 
cranks upon the axle of the paddle wheels, at right 
15 
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angles to each other ; so that at the time when the 
engine loses its power over one crank it plays with its 
full effect on ^e other, and thus the fly-wheel is 
dispensed with. In some cases a sij^gle cylinder and 
piston has been used without a fly-wheel, by making 
the paddle-wheels themselves so heavy as to answer 
the purpose of a fly-wheel. 

(g) The action of machinery may be rendered more 
eqjiable by using two engines, each of half the power, 
instead of a single one. If one of these be working 
with its maximum force when the other is changing the 
direction of its motion, the result of their joint action 
will be a force nearly constant. Such a combination 
was invented by Mr. Francis Ogden, and has been 
used in several steam-boats constructed under his direc- 
tions* It would however be far more valuable in other 
cases, particularly where great uniformity in the ve- 
locity is indispensable. (A. E.) 

Paddle-wheels have been usually made like the com- 
mon undet-shot water-wheel, the paddle-boards being 
all directed towards the centre, as in fig. 53. This 
constiniction seems to be the best, when the paddle- 
hoards remain fixed. The efficacy of such a wheel 
depends on the number of the paddle-boards, the 
velocity with which the wheel is turned, and the 
depth to which it is immersed in the water. Expe- 
riments have not yet been instituted, as far as we 
have been informed, which determine these circum- 
stances satisfactorily. It is easy, however, to see 
that the wheel should not be immersed lower in the 
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water than is sufficient to cover the lowest float-board 
A ; for if more be immersed/ a part of the power will 
be expended in hfting and depressing the water. 

It is an established principle, that the action of a 
plane surface moving in a fluid is always perpendi*' 
cular to the surface, in whatever direction it may be 
moved. Now, suppose the' wheel immersed to the 
level l' l, the force of the float-board b on the water 
is exerted in the direction a 6, perpendicular to it. 
This force, by a well known mechanical principle,* 

* The principle here alluded to Is rery easily undentoodi and 
may be illustrated as follows : Let a string be attached to a fixed 
pin p, fig. 54. and passing it over a wheel fixed at m, let a weight 
A be suspended from it. . Let another string t n be stretched from 
p in a horizontal direction, and a third f o in a Tertical direction, 
and suppose a line p l drawn in the direction of the first string p m, 
and from any point in it, as l ; draw the lines l d and l e parallel 
to p N and p o, so that the figure p d t e will be a parallelogram 
whose diagonal is p i.. Passing the string p o over a wheel at o, 
suspend a weight b from it, which shall have the same proportion 
to the weight ▲ as the line p d has to the line p l, and in like man- 
ner passing Oie string p n over the wheel n, suspend a weight c 
from it, which will have the same proportion to the weight ▲ as the 
line p E has to p l. I say then, that die combined effects of the 
weights B and C) acting on p in the dkections p o and p k will be 
exactly the same as the single effect of a weight equal to ▲, acting 
in the direction p. l. To prove this, it b only necessary to shovv 
' that the weight ▲ exactly counteracts the effects of the weights b 
and c ; for since it is evident it would also exactly counteract the 
effect of an equal weight in the direction p l, it follows that the 
effect of a weight a acting in the direction p l would be exactly 
the same as the combined effects of the weights b and c. 

To prove that this is the case, let the ends of the three strings 
be knotted together at p, and let the pin which secures their ends be 
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IB equivaknt to the comlnned action of two forces in 
the directions of the sides of a paraUelogram ; one a c 
vertical) ind the other ad horizontal. The horizon- 
tal element ad is effectiYe in propelling, but the ver- 
tical part a c has a lifting effect on the water, and is 
therefore lost. In like manner, the force of the 
paddle-board c is resolved into two, one e g vertical, 
and the other e h horizontal, the latter of which only 
propels. The forces of the corresponding paddles 
b' c', on the other side of the lowest paddle, being 
similarly circumstanced, only having a descending 
motion instead of an ascending one, the elements d c\ 
6 g\ of the forces which act vertically, will be directed 
downwards, and will depress the water. These ver- 
tical elements of the forces on both sides of the lowest 
paddle-board have no effect whatever in impelling the 
vessel, and are therefore so much force expended with- 
out any useful effect. 

If the wheel be supposed to be immersed below 
its axle to the level l' 2, owing to its occasionally 
dipping in the water from the roughness of the sea, 
the action of the horizontal paddles d' n is totally 
lost, their whole force being expended in lifting or 
depressing; and the actions of the paddles e' e 

removed, so as to leaTe the knot which unites the strings perfectly 
free. It will be found that the knot will remain at rest in the posi* 
tion in which it was originally placed, and that if it be drawn firom 
this position it will return to it, and will rest in no other position 
whatever. 

Hence we may assume, that whenever there is found a force 
acting in any direetion, that force inay be considered equivalent to 
two other forces, one horizontal and the other vertical. 
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above these being resolved, like the others, into 
vertical and horizontal elements, the horizontal ele- 
ments will have a retarding efibct, as is indicated by 
the direction of the arrows. 

It is evident, from inspecting the position of the 
arrows, which indicate the directions of the hori- 
zontal elements of the forces, and also from the 
length of the sides of the paFallelograms, which 
indicate the magnitudes of these elemeits, that 
the more deeply such a wheel as this is immersed, 
the more force will be lost, in proportion to the 
force expended. Such a wheel should not, there- 
fore, be immersed to a greater depth than that of 
the lowest paddle. 

Various contrivances have been suggested ^o 
avoid the expenditure of force in lifting and de- 
pressing the water, and alsQ to remove the back 
action already mentioned ; in other words, it has 
been attempted to make the paddle-boards feather 
themselves in rising from the water. 

In one instance a mechanism was contrived^ 
which^ by making each paddle revolve on its axis 
in the same time as the wheel itself, and in an 
opposite direction, the paddles were always kept 
in the vertical position, as in fig. 55. In such a 
wheel, the back action of the paddles above the 
axle is increased by exactly as much as the pro- 
pelling power of those n^hich are b^low it. Be- 
sides this, other practical objections were found to 
apply to it. In a rough sea, such a wheel pre- 
sented a surface to the sui^ which formed a solid 
breakwater, and produced a liability to fracture 
15* 
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and derangement. A wheel of this kind would «eem, 
howerer, to be well suited to riyer work. 

(84.) Mr. Oldham, engineer %o the Bank of Ire- 
land, has lately constructed a paddle-awheel, in 
which there is no back action, and for which a 
patent has been obtained. In this wheel the pad*- 
dle«boards are made, by a most ingenious and fuonple . 
mechanism, to revolve on axes independent of that 
of the wheel, and each paddle«board revolves once 
on its axis, while the wheel revolves twice; the, 
paddle-boards revolving in a direction different from 
that of the wheel. The consequence of the com- 
bination of these two motions is, that the edge of 
every paddle-board is always presented to the high- 
est point of the wheel, as represented in fig. 66. 
The entire action of «ach botutl perpendicular to 
its surface being resolved into two actions, as in 
the former case, one horizontal and the other vertical, 
the proportions, quantities, and directions of these 
actions will be seen «t once, by observing the sides 
of the several parallelograms in the figure, and 
the directions of the arrows. One peculiarity which 
this presents, and in which it differs most strik- 
ingly from other wheels, is, that all the horizontal 
arrows p<Hnt in the same direction, indicating that 
all the horizontal elements of the forces of the 
boards act in the same direction, and that they can, 
^erefore, be made to propel, without any back 
action whatever. It will also be observed that the^ 
vertical elements, which on the one side of the 
vertical diameter Uft^ and on the other side depna^ 
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are much smaller in prop(»tioB ta the whole force 
than in the common wheels, and therefore the force 
expended without useful ""effect is much less in 
proportita to the whole force in these than in the 
common wheels. ' ^ 

A idieel of this kind, having no back action, 
might be totally immersed, and would stiU con- 
tinue to propel. Iii consequence of the diminution 
of the lifting and depressing effects, or what is the 
same, of the degree of the feathering principle 
with which it is endued, its inotion through the 
water is smooth, and attended with but little agi- 
tation, and is therefore the more effectual as ,an 
impellent power. I have instituted experiments 
with this wheel. Compared with the common wheel, 
and find the results to coincide most satisfactorily 
with those which I have deduced from mathema- 
tical calculation. 

• Wheels of this description do not s^em to be 
liable to the same objections as the common wheels, 
in their application to canal work; for the extreme 
smoothness with which they move through the 
water is siich, that no notation could be produced 
by them which would be calculated to injure the 
banks; an effect which has hitherto impeded the 
application of steam-boats to any great extent in 
inland navigation. The wheel might even be totally 
immersed, in which case they might be under the 
vessel, and in the middle of the canal. 

Owing to the facilities offered by the great lakes 
and rivers, steam-navigation was introduced into 
America at an earlier period than in England. The 
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first steam-boat which we learn to have-been perma* 
nentlj established, plied between New- York and 
Albany, on the river Hudson. The curious effects of 
her first appearance are thus described, in a quotation 
made by Mr. Partington from an American work : — 

^^She had the most terrific appearance, from other 
vessels which were navigating the river, when she 
was making her passage. The first steam-boats, a» 
others yet do, used dry pine wood for fuel, which 
sends forth a column of ignited vapour, many feet 
above the flue, and whenever the fire is stirred a 
galaxy of sparks flies of, and in the night have a 
very bhlMant and beautiful appearance. I'hifir un- 
common light first attracted the attention of the 
crews of other vessels. Notwithstanding the wind 
and tide were adverse to its approach, they saw with 
£istonishment that it was rapidly coming towards 
them ; and when it came so near as that the noise of 
the machinery and paddles was heard, the crews, in 
some instances shrunk beneath the decks from the 
terrific sight, and left their vessels to go on shore; 
while others prostrated themselves^ and besought 
Providence to protect them from the approacheis of 
the horrible monster which was marching on the tide 
and lighting its path by the fires which it vomited.^' 

In 1812, steam-vessels were first introduced upon 
the Clyde, and since that period steam-navigation 
has rapidly extended, so that at present there is 
scarcely a part of the civilized globe to which it has 
not found its way. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
have been traversed by its powers, and if the prolific 
results of human invention should suggest means of 
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dimiiushing the consumption of fuel, or obtaining a 
supply of heat from materials sufficiently small and 
light, it would be hard to assign limits to the powers 
of this most wonderful agent. 

(85.) The conventional method of expressing the 
power of an engine with reference to thut of horses, 
was first adopted by Savery, and arose, naturally 
enough, from the circumstances of the work proposed 
to be executed by steam-engines, having been previ- 
ously done by horse-mills. It was therefore custom- 
ary to say that this or that steam-engine would be 
equivalent to a mill worked by ten or twenty, or any 
given number of horses. The standard was one with 
which those for whose use steam-engines were in- 
tended were perfectly acquainted, and no method of 
expressing the power of the machine could have come 
so home to their famiUar notions, nor have been so 
perfectly appropriate and fair. 

A horse's power is, however, to a certain degree, an 
indefinite standard, since horses vary in strength, one 
being able to do double the work of another. While, 
therefore, it would have been very inexpedient to have 
totally abandoned this universally received and suf- 
ficiently well understood standard, it became neces-* 
sary, as the manufacture of steam-engines became 
more general, to give the standard a more fixed and 
definite meaning. For this purpose, a horse*s power 
is estimated. at so many pounds of water, raised 
through the height of pne foot per minute, the ani^^ 
mal being supposed to work for eight hours daily. 
As to die number of pounds to be thus assigned to a 
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horse's power, engineers have differed. Smeaton 
estimates the average power of a horse at 2*2,916 lbs. 
raised one foot per minute for eight hours a day. 
Desaguliers makes it 27,500. Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt caused experiments to be made with the strong 
horses used in the breweries in London, and from the 
result of these they assigned 32,000 lbs. as the pro- 
per value of a horse's power. This, however, is con- 
sidered rather above the fair average, but in the 
estimation of the power of engines, this error ope- 
rates against the manufacturer and in favour of the 
purchaser, as it rather underrates the power of the 
engine. v 

In estimating the power of an engine, compared 
with horses, it is supposed only to work for the same 
time, i. e. eight hours daily ; whereas the engine has 
the advantage of being capable of working for twenty- 
four hours per day. If this were taken into account, 
the power of an en^ne would be three times what it 
is now denominated. 

(h) Railways have lately attracted much of public 
attention, and merit, from the important purposes to 
which they are likely to become subservient, a detailed 
investigation, in reference to the use of the steam-en- 
gine ha the means of locomotion. (A. E.) 

(i) A horse upon a well constructed and level road 
is capable of drawing a ton weight (including the car- 
riage) at the rate of two and a half miles per hour. 
Upon a railway, improved as it has recently been in 
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England, a single bbne can draw ten tons with the 
same velocity. A railway has therefore, over a com- 
mon road, an advantage in the ratio of ten to one. Bu$. 
when the weight is home by water, instead of resting 
upon wheels, the advantage becomes still greater, for a 
horse will draw a boat weighing with its cargo thirty 
tons upon a canal at the same rate that he can draw a 
a single ton upon a road. When large masses of water, 
open to the action of regular or prevailing winds, are 
to be navigated, a still cheaper power, drawn from the 
eurrents of air themselves, may be employed. A ship 
carrying a burthen of 500 tons does not require more 
than 15 men to navigate her, and performs a passage 
between the United States and Europe in about 30 
days, at an average. To give the same average velocity 
would require the power of eighty horses, or of five 
hundred and sixty oarsmen. The application of wind 
as a moving power is of great value also upon lakes 
and large rivers, although less valuable in such cases 
than upon the open ocean. (A. E.) 

(k) The steam-engine may compete successfully 
with the wind as a propeller of vessels, whenever 
certainty of conveyance becomes important, as in the 
case of passage boats upon lakes and rivers j it may 
also be advantageously employed in the conveyance of 
freight against the current of rapid; rivers. But there 
are cases where steam becomes inapplicable to naviga- 
tion. Upon the open ocean, although the safety of 
steam-ships has been fully tested, the vast quantity of 
fuel necessary in a long passage, will prevent its use in 
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dbttant TO jiiges, and h if beskles fw less economic than 
llie pfopnkion bf means of sails. In canals the agita* 
tioa produced bj the wheels, and the wave raised in 
front of a boat moving rapidly, do sach damage to 
die banks as to foibid the use of steam-boats upon 
them. (A. E.) 

(/) Another cause prevents the successful application 
of steam to inland navigation, and this exists in the im* 
possibility of increasing the velocities beyond a certain 
limit, and in the vast expenditure of power which the 
higher practicable velocities demand* The resistance 
oT a fluid may be considered as due to three distinct 
causes. The first is analogous to friction, and is con- 
stant. The power required to overcome it will there- 
fore increase with the velocity simply. The second 
grows out of the fluid nature of the medium, and re- 
quires a power increasing with the square of the velo- 
city* The third arises from the wave that a rapid mo- 
tion raises in front of the vessel, and varies Mrith the 
fourth power of the velocity. And although the con- 
stant 'co-efficient of the last may be kept very low by 
a skilful construction of the prow, still it is obvious 
that at some given velocity it will oppose a resistance 
sufficient to prevent any farthejc increase, however 
great the power applied may be. It is entirely different 
in the case of the railway, the sole resistance that need 
be taken into account is that of friction, which is con- 
stant, (for the resistance of the air is hardly apprecia- 
ble,) and hence every increase in power will be attend- 
ed with a proportionate increase in velocity, provided 
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the rate of the impelled point of the engine be proper- 
ly adapted to the ffelocity of the working points. (A. E.) 

• 
(m) The difficulty that long impeded the progress 
of the improvement of railways, by the application of 
steam as the moving power, consists principally in 
adapting the power properly to the particular species of 
work. Stationary engines, drawing carriages by the 
intervention of revolving chains or ropes, would foe the 
most effectual means of using the power of a steam- 
engine without loss. These are hence used when 
loads are to be raised up ascents, either perpendicular- 
ly, or upon inclined planes. But on long levels, difficul- 
ties exist in conveying the power to any great distance 
from the engine. Hence locomotive engines have 
been sought for. The first successful application of 
steam to this purpose consisted in giving the carriage 
that bore the engine a fifth wheel, cut into teeth ; this 
was made to catch into the teeth of a rack cut upon a 
third rail, laid parallel to those which bear the load. 
An apparatus similar in form and action to the human 
leg was also tried, and very recently, in this country, it 
has been proposed to propel carriages by means of rods 
projecting behind them, alternately drawn forward, 
and pressed back against the road by means of cranks. 
The first mode was, as we have stated, successful, and 
nay still be used when great loads are to be drawn with 
slow velocities ; for the rack affords a fixed point against 
which the propulsive force of the engine may act. 
But iris inappUcable when it is wished to obtain a great 
velocity. (A. E.) 

16 
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(m) The principle now employed in iocomotWe 
engines may be explained as Mlow^: The friction of 
the iron wheels of a carriage upon the iron rail, is in' no 
case less than one twenty-fifth part of the weight with 
which the caxriage is loaded. If then all the wheels 
be made to revolve by the action of the engine, the 
carriage will move forwards, unless a resistance equal 
to this friction oppose the motion. But the friction 
which retards the motion of a wheel carriage is dimin- 
ished, in the ratio of the radii of the wheels, to the 
radii of the axles on which they turn. It is common 
in practice to make this ratio 8:1. The resistance 
opposed, to the propulsive force of the engine is there- 
fore but one two hundredth part of the weight, or no 
more than one eighth part of the force with which the 
carriage would tend to move forward, wh^i all its 
wheels are made to revolve. If then any weight less 
than seven times that of the locomotive engine and itis 
accessaries, be laden upon similar carriages and attach* 
ed behind it, the locomotive engine will move forward 
and draw them after it. (A. £.) 

{o) As the friction of a roller is Yery much less 
than that at the axle of a wheel, a much greater advan* 
tage would be gained, and a far greater load carried 
upon a railway, were it possible to substitute the ac- 
tion of rolling for that of wheels. A very ingenious 
plan for this purpose has been lately proposed by an 
intelligent engiiieer^ and which appears likely to be 
successful in practice. Should this mode be as 
useful as its projector anticipates, a horse may by 
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means of it, draw as much upon a railway as 
he can upon a eanal, und the application of steam 
will be attended with effects of a proportionate 
value. (A. E.) 
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